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SIR ANTHONY’S CHAMPIONS 


CHAPTER I 
BETTY’S EVENING WALK 


Bo wrinkled her nose, thereby making 
it even shorter than nature had intended 
—and nature, by the way, had not been 
generous in the matter of Betty’s nose; had 
been in a skimpy mood on the day of its 
designing. It was lamentably short. 

All the same, the smallest of noses can be 
mighty in expression. Betty’s spoke volumes 
just now; even Egbert noticed that, though 
not usually perceptive. 

“Anything wrong, Beth ?”’ 

Her clear, grey eyes travelled slowly and 
rather witheringly over Egbert’s entire length, 
from the top of his rumpled curls, down his 
knicker-bockered legs, to his thrust-out, unlaced 
boots, and there paused a moment. A large 
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hole in the left-foot one—must go to be soled 
to-morrow. Then she wheeled her mind back 
to his question. 

“ Wrong?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ What a ques- 
tion to ask to-day! Could anything be wronger ? 
Stebbing gone off for her holiday, and Mrs. 
Wrench doing the cooking !_ Poor Tibbins taken 
ill in the passage—I knew she’d caught a mouse 
—and Gladys so furious when we rang and told 
her, that she started toothache at once ; came 
in to lay tea with her face in its flannel bandage.’ 

Boy and girl eyed each other gravely. 
Domestic affairs looked glum. If, on top of 
Stebbing’s absence for two whole weeks, and 
the charwoman’s reign in the kitchen, Gladys 
should cut up rough! Egbert whistled softly. 
That flannel job looked bad. 

Some months ago suspicion had arisen in the 
breasts of the Scott family that its appearance 
meant anger, not pain, and of late suspicion 
had become certainty. Ever since the after- 
noon, in fact, when Mrs. Scott, full as always of 
sympathy for others’ aches and woes, had 
invaded her handmaid’s bedroom with a bottle 
of pain-destroyer—Gladys having retreated to 
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bed with dreadful twinges in her very white 
front teeth—to find that lady tucked beneath 
the blankets deep in a twopenny novel, and 
a complete ‘‘ double set” reposing in their 
tumbler on the washing-stand near by. 

Mrs. Scott had blushed and retreated, and 
Gladys had clung to the belief that her mistress 
had not seen, so that both toothache and flannel 
had done duty since that date, this evening 
celebrating their fourth and latest appearance. 

Tibbins’ indisposition seemed answerable for 
much, following, as it did, on Stebbing’s holiday. 
Egbert’s feet stretched out the one more inch 
of which his legs were capable. | 

“ There'll be no pudding to-night,” he said, 
a certain stern resignation keeping his tones 
calm, ‘and if Gladys makes tracks for bed 
we'll have to lay our supper.”’ 

And Betty nodded firmly, family tradition in 
the Scott ménage holding that it behoved boys, 
as well as girls, to rise to the occasion. 

“ And you and Oswald mustn’t pack the tray 
so chock-full as last time,’ she admonished. 
“The milk jug fell off, remember, and the mus- 
tard tipped and leaked. It wasted more 
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time in the end because of the mopping up.” 

Then the postman came along the street and 
up the steps to the front door, where he shot 
in several letters ; they could hear the pat-pat 
on the mat inside as the envelopes fell down on 
it. And somebody else heard too. Those 
scurrying footsteps on the stairs belonged to 
Blobs, the fat puppy, em route to receive the 
post, letters being, in his estimation, quite the 
ideal things to eat. Luckily Betty got there 
first and arrived back rather breathless, with a 
disappointed spaniel at her heels. 

“ One for Daddy,” she said, “ one for Gladys, 
lots for Mother, as usual. This fat envelope’s 
mine, come at last from Peter.’’ 

A little glow warmed her cheeks, and Egbert 
nodded silently. All the family knew what it 
meant to Beth when a letter came from her twin, 

Not that she could enjoy it yet, though. 
Wasn’t Mother hard at work in the studio, 
Mapping out her new picture? And wasn’t it 
Myrtle’s bedtime ? The eldest daughter of the 
house, aged fourteen six weeks ago, felt it up 
to her to get going. 

So, that thick envelope pocketed, together 
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with the longing to explore it, Betty went her 
way—out into the hall of the old-fashioned 
Birmingham house, up the staircase with its 
soft-toned, threadbare carpet, along the passage 
to the nursery door, that opened on a scene 
of untidiness compared with which the untidiness 
of the room she had left quite paled. 

Not that she noticed it, though, any more 
than did its present inmates, Myrtle, Oswald and 
Mike. True children all of two artist parents, 
they had imbibed disorder, picturesque if un- 
comfortable, with their earliest breath, and 
greatly thrived on it ; and Beth, the practical, 
having ousted the two small boys, got cheerfully 
now to work on disrobing five-year-old Myrtle, 
amidst a litter of much-battered toys. 

It was nearly two hours later when the bulgy 
letter came to light again, after the cheerful, 
scrimmagy supper was over—more scrimmagy 
than usual this evening, Gladys having done her 
worst and melted away quite early—and the 
boys had gone to bed. Then Betty—by rights 
Elisabeth, usually Beth—climbing to the small 
room that was her private property, tore the 
envelope open at last. 
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Full of Roger, no doubt, but she didn’t mind 
that much, jealousy not being one of the Scotts’ 
pet weaknesses. Her brother’s chum must be 
her chum too—if she ever got to know him. 

Then she gave a satisfied chuckle. Pete had 
remembered at last ! Here was the snapshot of 
himself and Roger he had promised to send ages 
ago. She moved nearer to the window and 
gazed at it admiringly. 

The smaller figure was Peter, thin, wiry, short 
of nose, quaintly like herself. The other— 
Betty scrutinized the likeness eagerly: yes, he 
was good to look at, this everlasting Roger, 
tall, broad-shouldered—very big, in fact, for little 
over thirteen—with wavy, thick, brown hair. 
She liked his honest eyes. Some day 

But Betty’s plans for the future, together 
with the unplaiting of her hair, came to an end 
at her mother’s hurried entrance. Mrs. Scott 
looked harassed, as her daughter saw, a most 
unusual condition ; generally dreamy sweetness 
filled all her beautiful face. 

“Beth, dear, I’m so bothered.’ She sat 
down on the edge of Betty’s bed and sighed. 
“Ive forgotten the miniature I promised so 
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_ faithfully to send to the poor young Dalrymples, 
and they start on their journey to India early 
_ to-morrow morning ; the miniature of the little 
girl they’ve got to leave behind. I can’t think 
what to do. Daddy not home till to-morrow, 
Stebbing away, Gladys ill in bed ”” it was 
always Mother’s way to give the benefit of the 
doubt—“ the boys asleep——” 
_ But there Betty interrupted, starting vigor- 
ously to renovate her pigtail as she talked. It 
would be jolly nice to have a run this evening, 
she could take Pete’s letter and finish it as she 
went—if Mother would tell her the way. . 
And though Mrs. Scott didn’t at all like it, 

she gave in, in the end. It wasn’t quite dark 
: yet ; if Beth really hurried it might even not 
be dark before she got back home. And the 
distance was not great. In fact, the more she 
thought about the whole affair the less she 
could see any other way of managing, it being 
too horrible an idea to disappoint the sore 
hearts firmly trusting her promise. 

So Betty set off in high feather, the precious 
miniature in her hand, Blobs, attached to a 
_ string—his “lead ’’ being lost as usual—towing 
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her on from before. And, in the hilarity of her 
feelings, she little guessed that that evening 
expedition was to prove the first link in a chain 
of strange events stretching invisibly before her. 

It was on her way back, walking rather 
quickly as some drops of rain were just beginning 
to fall, that Betty nearly ran into two men 
upon the pavement, standing near together. 

She swerved aside hurriedly, got her feet 
rather tangled in doing it, and saved herself 
with difficulty from pitching on to her nose. 
And, while going through these performances, 
two things happened at once—the shorter man 
barked out a sentence in a quiveringly threaten- 
ing voice, and the taller one struck a match to_ 
light his cigarette.- 

The sentence, though not loudly suena was 
very clearly pronounced. Betty could hear each 
syllable, while not meaning one bit to listen; 
and it ran in her head still as she went on. So 
did the angry voice. 

“T hold the letter, remember, so the game’s 
in my hands, not yours. To-morrow, both 
letter and facts pass on to Sir Anthony Duns- 
combe, unless-———”’ 
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But it was the gleam of the lighted match 
which kept them in her memory, for it had 
shone, just for that one tiny second before Beth 
walked on again, upon such a furiously jerking 
face that one could not soon forget it—the face 
of the man who spoke. 

‘“‘ And I believe it’s some sort of plot those 
two. were brewing,”’ she told herself, ‘‘ or rather, 
are going om with; it was something arranged 
before. And, if the face of the big man was as 
nasty as the short one, they’re doing eames 
horrid. I’m certain sure of it.” 

And it was only the pleasure of reading Peter’s 
letter aloud to her mother, after she-got back, 
that put those unpleasant talkers temporarily 
out of Beth’s mind. 

Mother was very interested in the letter, but 
perhaps especially in the part about Roger 
Deane’s new home near Rushton, as it was 
there that she had stayed some years ago 
on a sketching expedition. 

It was not very far from Birmingham, barely 
an hour’s run in the train, and a dear, little 
sunshiny village, she told Beth, as she tucked 
her up in bed, with one of the loveliest places 
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in all England lying just outside, an old, old 
house called Farne. She tried to remember, 
but couldn’t, the name of the people who lived 
there, that memory having poked itself away, 
after the provoking habit of memories, just 
where she could touch its outside edge without 
really grasping it. 

And it was only after she had shut the door 
of her own room and had got nearly through 
undressing, that Mrs. Scott at last remembered. 
Of course! The name had been Dunscombe. 
It was an old soldier who had lived at Farne, 
General Sir Anthony Dunscombe. 


CHAPTER II 
JACKO 


WO days after that evening walk of 
Betty’s, the postman brought another 
letter from Peter, even bulgier than the 

last, and full of great surprises. 

Roger, who always said so little about his 
life that Peter merely knew that he possessed 
one only relation, a father he seldom mentioned, 
had suddenly asked him, Peter, to spend three 
weeks of the holidays with him at the new 
home he had not yet seen, called ‘‘ The Gables,” 
at Rushton. 

And, just as Beth arrived at the fact that 
Peter wanted to accept, and was beginning to 
feel very glum in consequence—all the dream 
castles for that August to be spent with her 
twin, tumbling about her ears—there came 
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astonishment number two. Roger wanted her, 
Betty, to come also! 

And, for once in his life, Peter was really 
tactful, for he did not go on to furnish details 
of this invitation to Betty. In fact, he left out 
lots. He left out his own refusal to begin with, 
Roger’s determination to know the reason why, 
his acknowledgment that Beth was the only 
impediment, and, finally Roger’s rather reluc- 
tant suggestion, “ Why shouldn’t Beth come 
too ?”’ 

To tell truth, Pete had “ put pen to paper ” 
in the first place meaning to tell the whole 
unvarnished story, but stopped himself just in 
time. So Beth’s gingerbread kept its gilding. 
Her face got quite pink as she published the 
news to the boys. Visits had been few and 
far between during her fourteen years of life, and 
now a visit alone with Peter, and to no less a per- 
son than Roger Deane ! Deane, the hero of every 
letter Peter wrote !_ This was promotion indeed! 

And, to put the cap on everything else, the 
hero was coming to stay, just for one night 
only, while Peter greeted his family and picked 
up his twin sister. Such was the programme, 
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at all events, to be submitted to the authorities. 

_ And the authorities agreed. If the plan were 
a bit odd and unexpected, what did it matter ? 
For that was the Scotts’ way. They didn’t 
think before they spoke, or look before they 
leaped, or do any of the cautious things we are 
always urged to do. Instead of that, they 
always expected other people to be as nice as 
they were themselves—and were seldom dis- 
appointed. : 

Perhaps, this time, if they had known—but 
then, they did not know! Which turned out 
to be a blessing to more people than one, in 
the end. ; 

It would be delightful for Beth to get out 
into the country during the heat of August, 
and seaside lodgings for the family could not 
be afforded this year. Rushton was exceedingly 
bracing and no doubt the Deanes would be 
kind. Peter spoke of a nice housekeeper who 
would keep an eye on Beth. Yes, she might 
go if she liked. 

So Beth enjoyed thrilling days of anticipation 
and excitement. 

It was on the hottest afternoon of all that 
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end of July that Peter and Roger turned up, 
by an earlier train than anyone expected, and 
that was how it happened that the entire family 
did not stand, as was usual on Peter’s return, 
on the doorstep to receive him. 

Myrtle only—she having established herself 
on the table in the dining-room window a good 
hour before the arrival was considered possible, 
spite of Oswald’s derision—saw the taxi draw 
up at the door. Peter’s small, thin figure came 
hurtling out of it, followed by another figure, 
taller and broader than his, and then Myrtle 
scrambled down from’ her watch-tower and 
made for the front door. 

She alone would do the welcoming ! Instead 
of being one in a crowd, and the smallest one 
too, at that, she would represent the family. 

A proud and joyful moment! But rather 
- marred at first. 

Peter shouted, “ Look out, Myrtle !’’ as the 
door flew open and her glowing face came 
through, but, though his intentions were good, 
they came just a second too late. The taxi 
man had by this time hauled both portmanteaux 
to the summit of the flight and planted them 
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elegantly on the threshold, and Myrtle, rushing 
out, sprawled over the impediment, balanced 
on top for one moment of dread suspense on 
her pinafored front, and then bounced, ball- 
like, downwards, bumping head and knees on 
each step. 

Peter caught her at the bottom and set her 
on her feet, while Roger held his breath. Girls 
were an unknown quantity to him, but of course 
any female, especially a small specimen like 
this, was bound to squawk over such a opper 
He had better turn his back. 

But he was speedily disillusioned, for Myrtle, 
restored to a standing posture, turned towards 
the driver, who, now again in his seat, had been 
an interested spectator of Miss Scott’s acrobatic 
descent. 

“ If you put that lump outside the door you're 
a silly idiot !”” she remarked, and then wheeled 
back with calmness. Though the preface to 
her official welcome had been a little chequered, 
yet the welcome should take place. She 
marched a few steps towards the visitor, holding 
out her hand. 

“ How do, Deane.” 
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“You ought to call him Roger,’ Peter 
corrected, in elder-brotherly tones. ‘‘ And wipe 
your knees first.” 

She glanced at her sturdy legs, down culties 
red lines were trickling, then shook her golden 
curls. 

“No hanky, Pete.” 

“Here’s mine, then,” 

But unfortunately it wasn’t there, and an ex- 
haustive search of Peter’s many pockets failed to 
produce it; so Roger advanced with caution. 
This absolutely charming little maiden, with 
yellow hair and dimpled, rosy cheeks could be 
terrifically crushing, as had been shown by the 
withered-up demeanour of the taxi man as he 
vanished away down the street. Would she 
accept his handkerchief ? 

“It’s clean,” he pleaded. “I had it only 
yesterday and haven’t blown in it once.” 

Then, as she raised no objections, he squatted 
down on the pavement and dabbed the mottled 
legs gingerly from wounded knees to small, 
white wrinkling socks. 

“ They’re till I’m five,” she told him. “ Next 
buffday I start stockings.” 
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“When will your birthday be?” 

“On Friday after Friday. Peter won’t get 
my cake.” 

But then Peter remembered hospitality and 
marshalled his guest inside. 

Straight up to the studio he took him, to 
Mother’s studio, which opened out of the larger 
one where Father usually lived, but which just 
now proved to be empty, and Roger, following, 
stood still suddenly just inside the door. 

The room was a long, low one, full of softly 
shaded light, with here and there a picture 
perched upon an easel. But it’ was not the 
pictures he saw, it was Peter’s artist mother, 
smiling across at them now with such a beautiful 
light in her clear, soft eyes that an odd lump 
came in his throat. 

“Lucky old Pete!’’ was his inward ejacu- 
lation. ‘‘ What does he feel like, I wonder ? ” 

And Mrs. Scott, after bending down to kiss 
Peter, looked over his head at the figure so 
still in the background, to see a tall, boyish 
form, a handsome, sunburnt face, and a pair of 
dark blue eyes so full of wistfulness that sudden 
tears sprang to her own. Mrs. Scott had not 
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been the mother of six urchins without learning 
to know mother-hunger when she saw it. Pete 
had told them in his letters, and during former 
holidays, that this chum of his seemed lonely. 
She could read that now in his face. 

But she only said cheerfully that she was 
glad to see him, and asked for latest news of 
the Australian match, and Roger, plunging 
eagerly into accounts of the second innings, 
wondered why he’d been ass enough to feel shy 
with Mrs. Scott. 

“TU go and yell for the others,” Peter 
remarked, marching out on to the landing. 
And yell he did, till any ordinary mother 
would have held her ears. This mother smiled 
dreamily. 

“ They’re probably up in the attic,” she said, 
“they've got some scheme on_ hand. But 
Betty——”” And there she paused, for Betty 
herself ran in. 

To say that Roger was not disappointed in 
this member of the family would be decidedly 
untrue. He had made vague pictures in his 
mind of what she would be like, this twin of 
Pete’s he so often talked about, who was now 
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to share their summer holidays. But those 
pictures (rather pretty all of them) were 
lamentably wide of the mark. For Beth proved 
no more nor less than just another Peter, 
pigtailed and petticoated! Both had small, 
white faces, clear, grey eyes and quaintly short 
noses. Both were decidedly skinny. Both—— 

But there Roger’s thoughts broke off, for 
down the long flights of stairs, starting presum- 
ably from the attic, came a thunderous noise 
as of many pairs of boots, encasing running 
feet, accompanied by shoutings. Anda moment 
later, Egbert, Oswald and Mike, a mixed tangle 
of excitement, plunged headlong through the 
door. 

“That beast of a Jacko, Mother !” 

‘* Just come and glimpse at Poll!” 

“Oh, do look sharp!” | 

Each boy shrieked his own remark at one 
and the same time, and Mrs. Scott’s hand went 
up. ‘I'll come at once when you tell me where 
to come to. And this is Roger, boys.” 

They saw Roger then, and also Peter, and 
there followed much shaking of hands, Roger 
eyeing the three dusty urchins, younger than 
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Peter and going down in steps, each with 
Myrtle’s hair and eyes. 

They were all good-looking, these Scotts, 
with the exception of the twins. A fact for 
which Betty had evolved the satisfactory 
explanation, that, coming two together, they’d 
had to share looks like everything else, and 
looks had rather run out. 

Roger trooped upstairs now with the crowd, 
all feeling of shyness gone. It would have taken 
a very frozen person indeed not to thaw in the 
Scotts’ family bosom. Undoubtedly something 
had happened, only when three people persist 
in shouting different things, and shouting all at 
once, you don’t arrive at much. 

But when they reached the door of the 
rambling attic used as the children’s playroom, 
Egbert said huskily, ‘‘ There ! ” 

And everyone stood still, the four newly- 
summoned spectators trying to make up their 
minds, at first, what that small, pink object 
could be, standing grave and solitary in the 
centre of the carpet. What part of the animal 
kingdom could it possibly belong to? And 
why did it look so bare? There was the 
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imposing crest certainly upon its head—— 

It was just that crest, and the cold, grey 
eyes below it, that gave Mrs. Scott her clue, and 
her voice sounded trembly with pity as she 
brushed past the empty parrot cage, overturned 
upon the floor, and fell on her knees beside her 
cece? pet. 

“What is it, Polly? What has ana teenie 
dear?” 

Polly wiped her beak upon the carpet to 
begin with, an imposing beak though it quivered. 
Then she spoke her mind, and spoke it forcibly. 
“Take the fool away, take the fool away, take 
the fool away,’’ she screamed, her voice even 
hoarser than usual. ‘‘Scrag him! Call the 
policeman !’’ And, lifting her head again, she 
cast a withering glance towards the large arm- 
chair in the corner. 

The others looked then too, and saw its 
occupant. He was seated, the long-tailed 
monkey, in supreme comfort on a bunch of 
feathers piled sumptuously beneath him by his 
own careful hands, one long tail-feather sticking 
jauntily up from his head, in seeming mimicry 
of Polly’s remaining adornment. And, as she 
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glared at him, he bowed back at her derisively, 
his hand upon his heart. 

If any felt inclined to titter they managed to 
choke it down. This was an occasion for 
sympathy not for mirth. And Mrs. Scott said, 
still rather shakily: ‘‘ What can we do for her ? 
She’ll nearly die of cold.” 

And then it was that Roger first began to 
appreciate Peter’s ‘“‘ double,” when her voice 
came from just behind him, calm and re- 
assuring. 

“ We can make her comfy with a dressing- ~ 
gown. I’ve looked out a bit of stuff.” 

And he realized, as did the others, that, 
while they stood helplessly staring, Beth had 
come up to the scratch. 

It was while Mrs. Scott cut out the dressing- 
gown from the piece of scarlet flannel that 
Egbert explained events. They’d only left 
Jacko in the playroom with the parrot for 
an hour, had heard squawks but thought Polly 
merely angry, her temper being none of 
the best. Then Mike had come here for his 
kite string, had found plumage all over 
the floor, and Jacko, with Polly on his knee, 
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tweaking the final feather from her tail, 
“ Why she didn’t peck him all to bits——” 
Betty began, rather indistinctly because of the 
pins in her mouth, but Mrs. Scott interrupted. 
The horrid monkey should be sent away 
to-day—should go back to the man he was 
bought from. And even Myrtle shed no tears. 
One month ago Jacko’s arrival, when Mother 
had purchased him on account of his mournful 
face, had been enthusiastically received. But 
one can learn a good deal in a month, and the 
Scotts had mastered, in this one, that existence 
is a better thing when monkeyless. 
_ Peter simply asked who was to take him, 
and how? And that was the question, of 
course—the decidedly awkward question ; for, 
in any public conveyance, monkeys were no 
doubt tabooed. But tea might bring enlighten- 
ment, Mrs. Scott suggested, and Roger and Pete 
must be hungry. So they all went down and 
fell to, leaving the now dressing-gowned parrot 
in her cage, and Jacko securely prisoned in a 
separate room. 
That was the merriest meal Roger ever 
remembered. The roomy house in Birmingham 
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might be shabby, crowded, odd, but it was 
extraordinarily cheerful, and the visitor laughed 
till he ached, wondering whether it could 
ever be half as jolly in the new home at Rushton. 
But, in the intervals between his laughter, 
Pete’s mother watched Roger often, and some- 
body else did too. 

_ Beth sat opposite to him, at the table, with 
only the honey-pot between, and the thought 
came to her more than once through all the 
clatter, while Peter ragged and the smaller boys 
grew obstreperous, that sadness lay underneath 
in this boy’s clear, blue eyes. He might laugh 
and talk like the rest, but in spite of that he 
was different, and as she munched the home- 
made cake evolved by Mrs. Wrench—quite a _ 
marvel of indigestibility—one question repeated 
itself many times in her brain. What sort of 
life had Roger Deane had, and what was it like 
now ? 

Up till the present moment she had never 
thought of this boy at all except as Peter’s 
chum. Now she was beginning to think about 
him in other ways as well. 

Mrs. Scott had suggested that tea might shed 
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light upon Jacko’s journey that evening, and 
_ her suggestion proved correct, Beth, as usual, 
turning out the genius. When she announced 
that a plan had ‘“‘come to her,” and called 
- Mrs. Scott and Peter into the studio to discuss 
it quietly, the others left off worrying. In fact, 
they considered matters then satisfactorily 
settled—as matters were wont to be when 
Betty undertook them. 

The sun, slanting a little over the Birmingham 
park, was shining brightly still, when a rosy- 
faced old lady of comfortable dimensions trotted 
along a path bordered by tall trees, and sank 
_ down upon a seat. She had been shopping 
through the heat of that sultry afternoon and 
had come here now to rest. 

“And the dresses will amuse me,” she told 
her only neighbour at the farther end of the 
seat. ‘‘ Them, and the babies. Bless their 
hearts !”’ Quite ignoring the fact that the 
neighbour did not listen. 

She had chosen the path the babies affected 
most and beamed at several as they passed her, 
some in prams and some on toddling legs. 
They were charming, all of them. But when, 
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presently, a group of young things, two boys 
and a girl, with a baby in the arms of the latter, 
trooped by, Mrs. Brown merely grunted. 

“ A poor, little humpty-backed, puny-looking 
thing, that is,’”’ she told the neighbour—who 
had now gone fast asleep. ‘ And one can’t get 
a glimpse of its face, swallowed in a bonnet 
miles too big for it. A neglectful mother there, 
and no mistake |” 

And then, in the baking sunshine, shé grew 
rather dreamy too. But not for long. 

A few minutes later and an extraordinary 
vision wrenched open her closing eyes. That 
tall, old tree on the opposite side of the path 
had something climbing up it, something small 
and white. 

Mrs. Brown sprang jerkily to her feet and 
stood swaying a little upon them. It was—it 
couldn’t be—yet it was, a baby ! The very 
same humpty-backed, puny-looking thing she 
had pitied as it passed her so lately. How : 
could she mistake that bonnet? And it was 
climbing. Climbing quickly from branch to 
branch, going higher every minute. 

Her loud ejaculation made passers-by look 
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too, and a growing crowd. of nurse-maids 
collected in the path, straining starting eyes. 
Extraordinary, marvellous, ununderstandable! 
Mrs. Brown ran through every adjective she 
knew, and then set to work to try upon others 
that she didn’t. Nothing came within miles of 
expressing heramazement. But that tiny figure 
still clambered, getting farther and farther 


_ above them, till, the topmost of the spreading 


branches reached, it balanced there contentedly. 

The lookers-on felt quite giddy. In another 
moment surely—Ah ! But it was not a fall. 
A fiying jump instead. 

And that jaunty spring in mid-air, bringing 
the infant to a slighter bough a few yards’ lower 
down, proved too much for Mrs. Brown; it 
sent her stumping homewards, indeed, in the 
firm belief that she must be delirious. Hot sun 
and shopping had affected her poor head. 

But Beth, arriving breathless on the scene, 
followed by Pete and Roger, took her stand 
beneath the tree, displaying a handful of nuts. 
This, then, was the lamentable outcome of her 
inventive genius! 

Everything had answered so swimmingly till 
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they reached the park. Bus drivers had twigged 
nothing. Fellow passengers had gazed blandly 
at the infant, whose face was swamped in its 
very overgrown bonnet, and whose elder sister 
fed it so foolishly with nuts. And Jacko 
himself had behaved quite perfectly, evidently 
fancying his appearance in geet s baby 
clothes. 

He had fallen in with every arrangement, had 

worn his human garb as to the manner born, 
and had sat calmly on Betty’s knee, regardless 
of the fact that his tail was stuffed uncomfort- 
ably into starchy nether garments. 
_ But the sight of trees and grass seemed to 
excite primeval instincts, and with one wild 
wriggle he had escaped from Peter’s grasp, 
Peter having relieved Beth’s aching arms by 
carrying him for a little. Then he had fled like 
the wind, finally betaking himself to the elm 
tree facing poor Mrs. Brown’s seat. 

The problem now to be faced was how to 
capture him, and the park-keeper, who turned 
up at this critical moment and managed to nab 
the delinquent, was a welcome arrival indeed. 
It was with real thankfulness that the three 
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_ handed Jacko over to him, to be conveyed. to 
his. destination. 

But, after all, this trivial adventure with the 
rebellious monkey had one unexpected result, 
which Roger realized as they tramped home 
through the cooling streets. 

He no longer felt disappointment over Pete’s 
pig-tailed double ! 

She had a wonderful and most ungirllike— 
according to Roger’s preconceived idea of girls, 
that is to say—capacity for keeping her hair on 
in emergencies, and it was not her fault that 
this particular plan had turned out a bit of a 
failure. 

After all, it was Pete who had let the monkey 
go. Roger had an underlying feeling that Beth 
would have hung on to him somehow, something 
_ about Beth giving him the conviction that she 
always would hang on. A conviction, had he 
known it, which was to grow stronger through 
eventful days now spreading out before them. 


CHAPTER III 


THE OLD, OLD HOUSE CALLED FARNE 


e SUPPOSE this train will get here by 

I to-morrow ! ” 

Tom Grant was cross. And the chest- 
nut mare to whom he spoke, fidgetting between 
the shafts of his ramshackle waggonette, seemed, 
if possible, crosser. Which was to be expected, 
after a fifteen minutes’ wait in grilling sunshine 
outside Brinton station, following upon a 
grilling drive along very stony roads. 

If Tom found it hot and uninteresting here, 
with no one to talk to, Nell, the mare, found it 
hot too, and irritating, owing to flies. That 
last lurch of hers jerked her driver provokingly 
and he flicked her with his whip, thereby making 
things more uncomfortable for them both. 
When the waggonette had finished tossing like 
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a ship at sea Tom decided to be more patient, 
and, twisting round in his seat to see what was 
to be seen, immediately spotted Mrs. Ross, 
from Rushton post-office, emerging from the 
station. She was armed with a bandbox, 
dressed in her best, and evidently prepared for 
travel. - 

That was cheering, anyway ! For Mrs. Ross 
could talk. Tom had been heard, by fellow 
Rushtonites, to say he would back old Liza to 
talk down anyone. But he quite welcomed her 
now. 

Ene 4.10 late as usual,’’ she began. ‘I’m 
going by it to see my daughter, Jane. You're 
waiting too?” 

Tom nodded. “Been waiting twenty 
minutes. Drove in from Rushton to fetch the 
chaff-cutter that’s been away to get mended. 
Nell came in good time too. Half an hour— 
I timed it—since we passed ‘ The Gables,’ till 
we turned into the High Street. And that’s a 
good five miles.” 

But Mrs. Ross barely listened. 

“ Talking of ‘The Gables,’’’ she began, and 
Tom Grant brightened still more. Rushton was 
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keen just now on “ The Gables.”” After standing 
empty for several years and getting in bad 
repair, the house outside the village had been 
sold, and the tall, dark, silent buyer of it had 
tickled curiosity. 

He kept so aloof from everyone, only running 
over now and then in his motor for the 
night, and then flying off again. Folk said he 
was setting up some sort of business in Birming- 
ham and would be living there, for the most 
part, using ‘‘ The Gables” by fits and starts. 
But then, no one really knew. 

Tom’s eyes asked many questions, and his 
lips said, ‘‘ Yes?” 

“There are some children coming to-day to 
stay there. Mrs. North, the housekeeper, told 
me. And glad she is, too, she said ; she finds 
it much too quiet.” 

“ Children?” Tom’s voice had a note of 
surprise. ‘‘ Shouldn’t have thought Mr. Deane 
the sort of man to want kids about him, some- 
how. Any relation, are they ?” 

“ Didn’t you know he’d got a son?” 

Then, at the other’s head-shake, “ From what 
I hear he’s never seen much of his boy. Kept 
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him in England while he’s been out in America. 
So Mrs. North has gathered, anyway, but he 
only engaged her six weeks ago when he’d settled 
about this house. He’s been a widower for 
years, she says, and now——’” 

But the approaching whistle of the late 4.10 
put an end to Mrs. Ross’s stream of information, 
and she fled back into the station flourishing 
her bandbox, while Tom turned his attentions 
to Nell. 

She certainly stood in need of them. Being 
a chestnut and a thoroughbred, her temper was 
not of the calmest, and that sudden whistle 
upset her. To Beth, as she came out of the 
little station into the glare of the outside road, 
it seemed rather as if a rocking-horse had 
suddenly come to life and set off rocking wildly, 
the funniest of elderly carriages creakily rocking 
behind. 

She said as much to Peter, but he, having 
just collided rather violently with Mrs. Ross and 
her bandbox, who had apostrophized him— 
Mrs. Ross I mean, not the bandbox—as a 
clumsy awkward boy, was feeling slightly 
ruffled. So he only cast his eyes up and down 
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the dusty lane leading to the station and grunted 
an aggrieved remark. 

“Deane said there’d be something to meet 
us. But I’m jolly well blessed if I see it.” 

Roger, who had been bestowing their tickets 
on the man who collected them at the exit— 
rather a long process, by the way, when they 
have to be hunted for in every pocket to begin 
with and are finally discovered, after a hurried 
chivy back to the train, on the seat where you'd 
been sitting—joined them as Peter finished, and 
looked, as he had done, up and down the 
road. 

“It’s probably late,” he said. But Beth 
noticed the little gulp he gave, as if swallowing 
disappointment. Did he: think this father 
whom he never talked about had forgotten he 
was coming, and was that very damping ? 

She looked from one to the other of the two 
boys’ faces and saw that they were tired. Not 
“ leggily ” tired, which does not so much matter 
and is only rather comfortable, but “ headily ” 
tired, after the hot train, This was mostly | 
because of the baby, who had roared perse- 
veringly the whole way at its farther end of 
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the carriage, and whose mother had refused 
to allow a window open on account of its cold 
- in the nose. They had all been nearly stifled 
and would take some time to cool down, the 
patch of sunshine, where they now stood waiting, 
not helping to cool them much! 

Nell had subsided again, and Tom Grant and 
the one porter Brinton boasted of were busily 
engaged in installing the chaff-cutter in the 
_ flow stationary waggonette. That is to say, 
the porter did the installing while Tom shouted 
_ directions, no other course being possible owing 
to the chestnut’s fractious mood. But when 
_ that performance was over, Roger marched up 
to Grant’s side, feeling it up to him to fend for 
his weary guests. 

“‘We want to get to Rushton,” he said, ‘‘ and 
thought something was coming to meet us. Do 
you know how far it is to walk?” 

Tom gathered the reins into one sunburnt 
hand, twitched the whip out of its socket, and 
turned to look at him. 

He had been too busy over the chaff-cutter 
to think of anything else these last few minutes, 
but now his mind flew back to Mrs. Ross and her 
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talk about ‘‘ The Gables.” No doubt this tall 
blue-eyed boy, and the two smaller kids behind 
him, were the children the housekeeper had 
spoken of, as coming for the holidays. His 
wide mouth widened further, into a cheery grin. 

“It’s five mile, good,” he said. ‘‘ And dusty 
and stony at that, but if the two smaller ones of 
you will ride up behind with the chaff-cutter, 
and you come alongside me, I’ll give you a lift 
and welcome. Your luggage could come on 
later.” 

Of course they jumped at the unexpected 
invitation, and Peter’s brief crossness vanished. 
That waggonette was the rummiest old show 
he had ever yet set eyes on, he confided to Beth 
in undertones, and the chestnut jolly well 
looked as if it could make things hum. 

And as the said chestnut gambolled, and the 
said waggonette gambolled too in sympathy, 
he plunged forward into the chaff-cutter, while 
climbing to his place, and nearly barked his 
nose. But it was nearly and not quite, so his 
spirits did not suffer. 

Beth joined him with more caution and Nell 
set off like a rocket, whizzing them round the 
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corner and down the slope to the town at a 
very considerable pace, the porter standing to 
_ watch them, with hands stuck deep in pockets. 
“Pretty well pleased with theirselves,”’ he 
grunted, ‘‘ from the looks of it, even that little 
gal; but I ain’t so sure I’d care to be behind 
that raking chestnut.” And then he turned 
into the station room and drank several cups 
of tea; very well earned, no doubt, after his 
_ exertions. 
But Beth in her corner of the old vehicle, was 
_ not enjoying herself as much as the porter had 
imagined, though she veiled the fact closely. 
In the first place, she distrusted Nell with 
all her heart and soul. There was something 
about her whole appearance, handsome as she 
was, that suggested excitability, and the way 
in which the white rims showed round her 
great, brown eyeballs hinted at temper as well. 
Then, too, the sky was darkening ominously as 
if a storm were coming, which was only to be 
expected after this sultry heat, and they had 
all left coats and umbrellas with their other 
things at the station—after the manner of 
youth. If a downpour came they would be 
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thoroughly soaked, with nothing to change into. 

A little crease puckered up her forehead. She 
had meant to look after the boys ! 

They were out on a solitary road by this time, 
winding upwards. through open downs, and 
must have come quite two miles. So Beth told 
herself consolingly. Only three miles more, 
then! But, just as she laid that flattering 
unction to her soul, the clear clip-clopping sound 
of Nell’s fast trotting feet changed to a sudden 
scuffle, and Tom Grant pulled her up. 

“Never knew her stumble before,” he told 
Roger, “in the year and a half I’ve driven her. 
Queer-tempered and nervous she may be, and 
can pull like fun, but as sure-footed as a 
goat,”’ 

Then the probable reason for the mare’s 
misdemeanour struck him,—a stone in her foot, 
no doubt. And, thrusting the reins into 
Roger’s willing hands, he jumped down from 
his seat. 

It was just as he was putting Nell’s foot down 
again, after tugging out a sharp-cornered flint, 
that that cracking thunderclap came, The 
adjective was Pete’s, when describing the affair 
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afterwards. “ Just as if the sky had cracked 
across from end to end, to let the lightning 
_ out.” And not a bad description either, for it 
was the most sharp, soon-over clap of thunder 
that any of them had heard. 

Soon over in itself, that is to say, but not in 
its after effects, for Nell took it as a personal 
grievance. Heat, waiting, flies and flint stone 
she had endured somehow during these dis- 
_ agreeable hours, but this proved the straw too 
much. A smothered squeal escaped her, as, 
laying ears flat against her silky, red neck, she 
lashed out behind, and then bolted. 

Grant made one frantic clutch at the reins 
as he stood alongside, but missed them, and 
Beth’s eyes flew to Roger. She saw him wriggle 
cautiously to the driver’s seat, clutching the 
heavy reins in both his hands, and caught a ~ 
quick glimpse of hisface. It was not frightened, 
not anxious, but beaming. Even in that 
moment she knew that he was pleased. Of 
such stuff are boys concocted ! 

To stop the galloping mare was impossible, 
Roger saw that as clearly as did Betty; the 
thing was to keep her straight, and, elench- 
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ing his teeth, the boy set himself to do it. 

The really astonishing part of the whole 
affair was how the old carriage held together. 
Close on fifty years of hard-working life it had 
numbered, having been second-hand when Tom 
Grant senior bought it, in the days when he 
ran “The Hearts of Oak” and let out traps 
for hire. But now, though each separate joint 
of it rattled castanet-like, and the four wheels 
scrooped and waggled, it did not come to 
pieces. Hardly anything in life does what you 
think it will do, Beth reflected, in the odd, 
mazy sort of way in which we do reflect during 
especially straining moments, not even waggon- 
ettes. This one had looked, when they eyed 
it at the station, as if a good hard sneeze might 
finish it! Yet 

She shifted her hand a little, so as to hold 
tighter to the rail, as a few great raindrops 
stung her. She could hear Pete’s breath coming 
faster than usual and wondered if he enjoyed 
things. Of course he would say he had, after- 
wards—if there were an “‘ afterwards ’’! 

Past one milestone, drawing near another. 
If Nell were as out of breath as she deserved to 
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be, she certainly did not show it! Happily 
the lane had been a straight one hitherto, though 
with little width to spare, but the steep banks 
fell away from its sides as they reached an open 
common, across which their road now stretched. 

Betty was beginning to feel that this had 
gone on for always; that flying country, 
rattling stones, and great raindrops stinging 
her cheeks had had no beginning and would 
very certainly have no end. She even felt a 
little drowsy as time went on, sitting with one 
hand on Peter’s knee. The shivering fear was 
over. 

Occasional mutterings of thunder~ sounded 
still from far away, and threads of lightning 
_ glittered, while the common they raced through 
lay dusk and grey, swept with sighing breezes. 
Everything seemed rather dreamlike, but the 
end came very suddenly. 

A pondering cow, wandering in peaceful 
thought near the roadway, saw Nell and Co. 
approaching, and, after the manner of cows, 
lost her head at once. Therefore she did the 
very last thing she wished or desired to do— 
meandered on to the track in front of the 
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advancing terror, and stood staring stupidly 
at it. 

Nell swerved with all her might in her efforts 
to avoid it and crossed her legs in consequence, 
falling violently on to her nose, while the 
waggonette, running two wheels up a heap of 
stones, rolled over on its side. 

No one was hurt except Roger—and he only 
in his feelings. If it hadn’t been for the idiotic 
cow—whose vanishing form, at that moment, 
was doing quite a marvellous sprint in the 
distance, with tail curled high in air—he would 
have landed them safe at Rushton. Which 
opinion he gave vent to while sitting on Nell’s 
hot head. 

They took it in turns to sit there, Roger 
having assured the assembled company it was 
the proper thing to do. And very unpleasant 
Beth thought it, as well as rather unkind ; 
besides leading to nothing particular, 

There followed a short time of wondering 
what in the world to do next, as the harness 
looked all in a tangle and the waggonette 
pretty well smashed, while the chaff-cutter, on 
its head in the road, looked very peculiarly 
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shaped. And then Tom Grant arrived in a 
butcher’s cart, at a canter, his face a bit patchy 
and red, painfully full of apologies. 

That, to Roger’s mind, was the most dis- 
agreeable part of the business, and, after a 
weary repetition of ‘I’m that sorry,” on his 
part, and ‘“‘ We’re all right,” on theirs, the three 
young folks took leave of him, having first 
made sure Nell was none the worse, save for 
_ damaged knees. | 

They were really now close to ‘‘ The Gables,” 
and the butcher walked his horse to the bend 
in the road to show them the way over the 
fields, pointing with his whip. 

There’d be that hill to go over, the hill with 
the fir trees on it, and from there on, a straight 
run down. And that walk was so delightful to 
town-imprisoned Beth that she felt it made up 
for everything. 

The short shower was over and the sun had 
come out again, not scorching and sultry now 
but only just bright and cheerful; it was 
wonderful how that storm had cleared the 
heavy air. And such good smells came 
from everywhere—from the glistening leaves, 
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still dripping with sparkling raindrops, from the 
grass that had suddenly grown such a very 
much brighter green, from the fir trees they 
passed under. 

Those fir trees were best of all. Beth stood 
under them and sniffed, having to run quite 
fast afterwards to catch up Roger and Pete, 
who were so engaged in discussing the last 
school match that they had never even missed 
her. 

It was at the top of the hill they had been 
gradually climbing ever since they left the road, 
that Beth came up with them, standing suddenly 
very still, gazing down into the valley. And. 
Betty stood stock-still too and gazed down also, 
with a tightening at her heart—that strange 
tightening we all of us feel when things are 
beautiful. 

It was the loveliest place, she told herself, 
that she had ever seen, that great, grey house 
below them, lying wide-spread, ivy-covered, 
many-gabled, among sloping lawns, shaded, 
here and there, by trees. And back to her 
memory came her mother’s words that evening 
when she talked of Rushton—outside the village 
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was one of the most charming places in all 
England, an old, old house called Farne. This 
must be it, of course! She turned quickly to 
the boys. 

“Who can be the lucky people living there ? ”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Don’t you envy them?” 

And then she jumped a little, for, round the 
sharp bend of the path in front of them, came 
a trudging old farm labourer. He had heard 
what Beth said, undoubtedly. 

‘Maybe you’d not envy the man who lives 
at Farne if you knew more about him,” he said, 
his keen eyes peering at her. “‘ There are 
plenty of folk, I’m thinking, lots happier than 
he, and he’s getting on in years. His name is 
Sir Anthony Dunscombe.” 

Then he tramped stolidly on again, manners 
forbidding him to ask these young strangers the 
thing he longed to know—what they were doing 
at Rushton. 

But Beth stood very silent after he had gone, 
not even hearing his clumsy footsteps as they 
died away. She was breathing quickly and 
her heart thumped out of time. 

Sir Anthony Dunscombe ! 
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Once again she seemed to see the angry face 
‘in the glow of the lighted match, and to hear 
the harsh voice quiver as it spoke that name, 
a fortnight ago, in Birmingham. 

How queer that she should have come to the 
very place where this Sir Anthony lived ! And 
now she had learned that he was old, and also 
unhappy. She had told herself that night some 
plot was brewing. A thrill of excitement ran 
through her. 

Mother always said there was never “just 
chance” about anything. Well then, it wasn’t 
just chance her hearing those words that 
evening, and then coming to stay down here. 
And if it wasn’t chance 

But there Beth’s mind stopped fussing, for 
up from the valley came ringing, through the 
rain-washed air, the sound of the church clock, 
striking five strokes very slowly. And its 
grave, old voice seemed telling her just to be 
quiet—and wait. 

She followed Roger and Pete, as they ran 
on along the pathway, rather soberly. 

But, down there, on the wide West terrace 
of the great, grey house, a man was sitting, 
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broad-shouldered and very tall, a majestic- 
looking old gentleman. His hair, wavy and 
silvered, gleamed in the sunrays slanting down 
upon it, and his dark eyes looked from beneath 
shaggy eyebrows with proud sadness in their 
depth. 

He was altogether alone—or would have been, 
but for the silky, black retriever that lay close 
against his feet, lifting loving glances now and 
again to the silent face above. 

And the rooks on the elm trees, perching to 
rest before winging away to their rookery, 
could have told you, had you asked them, how 
often they saw—just this. The silent, old man 
on the terrace, with the motionless dog at his 
feet. 


CHAPTER IV 


RUSHTON 


ERHAPS we know, some of us, the flat 
P sensation of arriving at a journey’s end 
with nobody to greet us, and nobody 

to seem pleased. 

Betty experienced that feeling when she walked 
into ‘“‘ The Gables,” and it struck her, from 
his face, that Roger experienced it too. Indeed, 
in his case, it was a good deal more than flatness 
unless her glance deceived her; there was 
depression, deep and unmistakeable, in his 
darkly-lashed, blue eyes. But only for a 
moment, then it was blinked away. 

It was rather a nice house if it had not 
seemed so empty, a little square and ordinary 
perhaps, and not very large either, but with 
plenty of airy rooms. The hall, as they entered, 
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looked pleasant and cool and comfortable, and 
Mrs. North looked comfortable too when she 
heard their voices, after a bit, and came out to 
welcome them, her jovial face all smiles, 

Tea would be ready soon, she told them, and 
she would show them their upstair quarters. 
As for their not being met at the station, it 
must have been a mistake ; she had asked Mr. 
Deane about it, and no doubt he had just 
forgotten. 

But Roger, to whom she especially spoke, 
made very little answer, and Beth made a shot 
at his thoughts. When their boys came for the 
holidays most fathers didn’t—forget. 

Perhaps the same idea occurred to the house- 
keeper too, for, being kindly and rather un- 
truthful, she told a good fib on the spot. Mr. 
Deane was sorry to have to be away when 
Master Roger got here. Would look forward to 
seeing him soon. And she smiled broadly as 
Roger brightened, showing that her conscience 
didn’t even prick ! 

They followed her upstairs to the wide, well- 
carpeted landing on to which all the bedrooms 
gave, and she pushed their three doors open. 
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“Nice, sunny rooms, aren’t they?” she 
asked. “I’ve given the best to the young 
lady.” 

And she smiled at.Beth, but turned her eyes 
back to Roger. Which was what usually 
happened when Roger was about—he being 
exceedingly nice to look at. 

After discussion of tea in the cheerful room 
next door to Pete’s, which was to be called their 
playroom, there came discussion of plans; it 
being evidently expected that they would find 
their own amusements. And when Pete 
suggested an exploring expedition as the ortho- 
dox way of beginning, the others considered him 
right, and all three set off forthwith. 

Their arrival by the winding field-path which 
approached the house from. behind, had left 
them hazy as to Rushton’s geography, but that 
“The Gables” almost touched the skirts of 
Rushton village they realized at once on emerg- 
ing from the gate. 

At the very next bend of the twisty road the 
“ Hearts of Oak” stared at them, shiny and 
prim and white. And beyond that lay the 
grocer's—whiffs of extra strong cheese and 
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bacon, paraffin and boot-laces greeting them as 
they passed—and, beyond that again, the Post 
Office, and the turning to the church. 

The Post Office, low and thatched, had boot- 
laces also, bunches of them, hanging outside 
the door, and two dustpans and a handbroom, 
all a little elderly, but compensated for by the 
very silvery saucepans twinkling in the sun- 
shiny window below the halfdrawn blind. Beth 
felt fascinated by those saucepans and stopped 
to look at them, wondering whether to take one 
back as a present to Mrs. Wrench. 

If she packed her sponge inside it couldn’t 
perspire all over her clean stockings, as it had 
basely done to-day, and it—the saucepan—was 
just what was wanted she knew for the small 
Wrenchs’ breakfast porridge. Had not Mrs. 
Wrench lamented only a week ago, that hers had 
sprung a leak? In this way charity and 
convenience would dovetail in together—— 

But Pete calling her, rather impatiently, from 
a good long way ahead brought her thoughts 
back to present emergencies. They had not 
come out to shop, but to explore. 

They wandered a little farther, lazily 
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enjoying the country sights and smells, past 
the blacksmith’s, past a tiny shop that dealt . 
in eggs and bull’s-eyes—such scrumptious- 
looking bull’s-eyes that Roger darted in at once 
and bought a good-sized bag of them—on to the 
point in the road where a high-hedged lane 
branched from it, and there they stood suddenly 
still. For, from behind that hedge, came 
unusual and puzzling sounds. | 

Loud splashings, to begin with, mixed with 
gurgling gasps for breath and followed by 
smothered but forceful ejaculations. That 
something of moment must be happening, 
close, though out of sight, something to do 
with water and agitated human beings, seemed 
practically certain. They had better go and 
help. 

Thrusting themselves through the least 
scratchy-looking gapway they could see, they 
reached the edge of a pond, a small pond, but 
rather deep, and much more than rather grimy. 
What with mud and slime it looked, as Pete 
muttered, pretty nearly solid, and yet there 


were two small girls immersed in its unsavouri- 
ness. | 
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Beth made out that they were girls, after the 
first quick glimpse, and also that they were not 
drowning, the boys perceiving that latter fact — 
some quarter of a second later, after Roger 
had half tugged off his coat, preparatory to a 
rescue. 

They were standing on their feet, the two . 
youthful maidens in question, on the bottom 
of the pond, the water just reaching their 
chins, spluttering a little certainly and wiping 
their eyes, yet mistresses of the occasion. But 
Roger, thrusting the white shirt-sleeved arm 
that had emerged from his coat back into its 
place, had barely begun muttering, ‘‘ What on 
earth——’’ when there followed a fresh 
development. 

From the two be-muddied mermaids rang a 
simultaneous cry of “Now!” in two very 
husky voices, that cry being followed by the 
equally simultaneous vanishing of both the 
dripping heads. 

For one long, impressive moment they were 
altogether out of sight, only a few large bubbles 
marking the place where they had been, and 
then they reappeared, but with another head 
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between them. And it was then only that the 
two in the pond perceived their audience, whom 
they promptly greeted with shouts of hearty 
triumph. 

“We've got him. And he’s wriggled ! So 
we know he’s still alive.” . 

To which Peter, always a greater prey to 
curiosity than to shyness, bawled back the 
business-like question, ‘“ Who’s him? And 
what are you doing ? ” 

(The kind of question which covers much 
ground without needless waste of breath.) 

The mermaids waded to the bank before they , 
answered, the taller flourishing the owner of the 
third soaked head with the air of a vanquisher. 

“ We've saved a poor wretch of a puppy 
from drowning,” she coughed, “ and he’s coming 
to, I can hear him wheezing.” 

And this constituted the first, and only, 
introduction to Beth and the boys of the Vicar’s 
daughters, Joan and Susannah. 

It was after the two sopped ones, flaxen- 
haired, sunburnt, brown-eyed damsels of twelve 
and thirteen, or thereabouts, had sat for a short 
time on the bank to rub the half-drowned little 
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mongrel till it feebly waggled its tail, that Beth 
ventured to ask explanations, which both of 
them gave at once, with much volubility. 

They had walked across the meadow path 
five minutes or so ago, having been sent by the 
Vicar _ to welcome the newcomers at ‘The 
Gables ’’—here understanding nods passed round 
—and seeing Sid Ross, the Postmistress’s son. 
ahead of them with this puppy under one arm 
and a heavy brick under the other, had eee 
his fell design. 

Knowing the uselessness of remonstrance, Sid 
being their sworn foe always, they had bided 
their time and hidden in the hedgerow, straining 
keen ears to listen. Then, after the splash, 
Sid had sauntered away and they went headlong 
to the rescue. 

“And it’s been a longer business than we 
thought,” Susannah added, “‘ because of the 
weeds at the bottom. The beastly cord, that 
had the brick one end of it and the puppy at 
the other, got tangled in them and we couldn’t 
get it off, so we had to keep on ducking, coming 
up for breath between whiles. And very choky 
it was too, and very swallowy ; one got no end 
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of mouthfuls. That was the fourth time under.” 

Then she eyed her sister with a sudden sweeping 
glance, and her round face suddenly reddened. 

“* Jolly sights we both are too now, aren’t we ? 
If I look like that !” 

And, as no one could say with any truth that 
Susannah didn’t look like it, there followed an 
embarrassed silence. But the puppy turned 
the current of everyone’s thoughts at that 
opportune moment by rising on to wobbly legs 
and trying some wobbly shakings, which so 
delighted the whole assembly that they quite 
forgot everything else. 

And, by the time mutual congratulations had 
been heartily exchanged, and Beth had squeezed 
out the soaking overalls, and they had all 
wriggled back again through the gapway into 
the high road, the five felt quite comfortably 
friendly. It is wonderful how soon formality 
wears off when things are a bit unusual ; and 
if it is not unusual for would-be-callers to be 
discovered by the should-be-called-upon, chin- 
deep in a muddy duck pond, perhaps you could 
tell me what is ! 


They parted company at the turning to the 
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Vicarage, pointed out by the Vicarage inmates, 
after concocting plans for meeting again soon, 
Beth, in particular, rather exhilarated over this 
discovery of others of her kind to hobnob with, 
when male society palled. 

Not that she was so likely to weary of Roger’s 
and Pete’s desirable company, she reflected, as 
they to weary of hers. However good-natured 
they might be in suppressing unpalatable truths, 
the fact remained that she was a girl, likely 
to get over-tired and such-like foolish things. 
Well, now, she could relieve them of her presence 
from time to time, and share walks and talks 
with these girls. 

At the back of her mind, too, another thought 
stirred faintly. Natives of Rushton would be 
sure to know all about their fellow inhabitants. 
From Susannah and Joan she might learn 
particulars of the old man living at Farne. 


CHAPTER V 


CAPTAIN MARKS 


APTAIN MARKS seated, white of hair 

Cc and very ruddy of countenance, that 

same August evening, in his deep arm- 

chair, rheumatic legs outstretched, was perusing 

his newspaper with the eye that was not the- 
glass one. 

He had run through the second column of 
the Morning Post with grunted approval of its 
contents, and was lifting the before-mentioned 
eye to start work upon another, when it focussed 
with great astonishment on three faces looking 
in apologetically through his open window. 
There was a handsome, sunburnt face, framed 
in bright masses of wavy, light brown hair, and 
embellished by a pair of the clearest eyes 
imaginable, and two smaller, paler ones quite 
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ridiculously alike, save that only one possessed 
a pigtail. The Captain frowned a little and 
apology deepened in the eyes that were 
meeting his, the pigtail’s owner speaking 
hurriedly. 

“We beg your pardon awfully, but we really 
couldn’t help it. Pete’s been tugging at your 
front door bell for ever such a time and we could 
hear it ringing somewhere out in the back 
regions, but nobody came all the same. We 
wanted to bring you these.” | 

Roger stepped forward as Betty’s speech 
finished, and opened out his handkerchief—the 
same handkerchief which had mopped Myrtle’s 
wounded knees, now growing rather grey 
—displaying ten brown hens’ eggs folded up 
inside it. 

“IT saw them beneath your laurel shrub,” he 
said. ‘‘ We were fooling about with a cricket 
ball as we walked along, and it rolled in under 
your gate. I burrowed in to fetch it and caught 
sight of these in one nest.” 

“And they’d have only gone addled or 
something if we left them there,’ Pete wound 
up virtuously, by way of making this unrespon- 
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sive old gent a few degrees more grateful. ‘‘ So 
you might as well have an omelette.” 

The Captain’s eye suddenly glistened. When 
you happen to be uncomfortably hungry it is 
tantalizing to hear things like omelettes men- 
tioned. But he only said quite amicably, 
“Much obliged, I’m sure. Come in and sit _ 
down, won’t you?” 

The boys hesitated, this being more than they 
had bargained for and decidedly embarrassing, 
but Pigtail accepted at once. 

“It would be nice, if you don’t mind,” she 
said. “We’ve been exploring all over the 
place and we’re hot and rather tired.” 

They walked in then by the window, as it 
opened down to the ground, and seated them- 
selves in the chairs the Captain pointed at, and, 
after that, came a lengthy pause, 

No doubt there was plenty to say, only no 
one knew where to begin, Captain Marks least 
of all, apparently, he being unaccustomed to 
such youthful visitors. All he seemed able to. 
manage, at first, was much rustling of his 
newspaper which—like sitting on Nell’s pros- 
trate head—led to nothing particular. 
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It really came quite opportunely that messy 
mishap of Roger’s, for it broke the layer of ice 
which seemed thickening momentarily. He 
was lowering the handkerchief of eggs on to 
the floor beside his chair, preparatory to rolling 
them very gently on to the carpet, when one 
fell out at the corner with an unmistakeable 
splodge, cracking itself severely. Beth got hold 
of it before it made much’mess and examined 
its injuries critically. 

“Might do for scrambling,” she said, “‘ it’s 
too smashed for poaching or frying.” And 
again the one eye glistened as the Captain 
shook a crooked finger at his astonished 
guest. 

“ Hang on, young lady,” he remonstrated. 
“One of you talks of omelettes and another of 
scrambled eggs, and it makes me abominably 
peckish.”’ 

Beth eyed him rather severely, greediness 
being a failing for which she felt great scorn. 

“It’s not nearly supper time, is it?’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Your clock says half-past-six.” 

“And breakfast, my last meal, was at 
twenty-to-nine, about.’’ The Captain said 
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that under his breath, to himself and not to 
them, but Beth heard quite distinctly. 

“Do you mean,” she rose to her feet in horror, 
“ that you’ve had nothing since ? Is your cook 
ill, or something ? ’” 

Captain Marks shifted uneasily in his chair 
as if things were awkward to explain, yet those 
three pairs of questioning eyes demanded an 
explanation. He coughed a little and gave it. 

“The fact is, Stubbs got upset this morning 
and went out. I put my foot into it with her, 
so she gave my lunch the go by.” 

“Is Stubbs your cook ? ” 

“My everything. A girl comes in and 
muddles about, but it’s Stubbs who runs the 
show.”’ 

“ And-do you mean,” indignation, smothered 
but strong, bubbled under Beth’s low tones, 
while the boys kept an awed silence, “ that 
she went out and left you foodless all this time?” 

The Captain merely nodded, falling back on 
rustlings of the Morning Post. 

“ I'd have jolly well gone out and rummaged 
for myself,” Peter said, with lively recollections 
of successful exploits in that line at home. 
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“Td have found grub of some sort, somehow.” 

“You might have—once. I doubt whether 
you would have repeated the experiment. I 
did it and i 

“Got caught?” Peter supplemented 
feelingly. Betty stamped a wrathful foot. 

“Stubbs is a bully,” she averred. And the 
man who had been a disciplinarian, though a 
kindly one, in his army days, winced, although 
he laughed. 

“ This is the sort of thing old bachelors sink 
to,” he said. “And the moral of it is, boys, 
provide yourselves with a wife apiece before 
you grow too ancient.” 

But Beth, with tightened lips, was helping 
herself to eggs from the handkerchief. “ I’llgo 
out and cook you some,” she said with firmness, 
and turned towards the door; but the Captain 
shot upright with a very hasty jerk. 

“Hold hard, young woman,” he protested, 
“you don’t know your way to the kitchen or 
where the thing-um-jigs are. And if Stubbs 
comes in and finds you——”’ 

But Betty had seen the sudden longing in the 
one poor eye before the Captain shook his head 
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and her answer came so determinedly that he 
collapsed back again and nodded. 

“T shall find my way and the saucepans too, 
when I’ve scrimmaged round a little. And I 
don’t care a rap about Stubbs.” 

Down in the depths of her heart she felt her 
conduct quite outrageous. To cook another 
person’s food in another person’s house when 
that person half objected seemed cool beyond 
expression. But the pinched look about the 
flushed, old face, now that she had come to 
look at it more keenly, roused her to desperate 
deeds. 

“If the boys could come and help me make 
the toast,” she suggested, ‘‘ I should manage it 
all much quicker.’’ And another nod from the 
big armchair came in silent answer. 

The boys trooped out delightedly to assist 
in Beth’s performances, licking mental lips 
over the possible chance of the dragon’s 
return in the middle, and only the Captain 
remained behind, a prey to uncomfortable 
quakings, turning his workable eye to gaze 
piercingly down the path by which Stubbs 
might soon return. That natty, alert, little 
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figure of hers might reappear any moment. 

But when, ten minutes later, an appetizing 
tray was plumped briskly down before him, he 
threw panic to the winds and fell to with an 
appetite that even the possible advent of his 
tyrant failed to take the edge off. 

He grew conversational too, and told them 
lots of things they longed to know, in the pauses 
between large mouthfuls, while they perched 
around on their former chairs and listened 
eagerly. By the time the tray was empty they ' 
knew much more about Rushton. | 

They knew that Captain Marks had lived in 
this little, old house, called ‘‘ Merehurst,’’ on the 
opposite side of the village to ‘“‘ The Gables,”’ for 
over thirty years (ever since, in fact, being 
invalided from the army), and that he had lost 
the eye, which the glass one tried to make up 
for, during the Zulu War. They knew that 
Susannah and Joan Vaudrey had no mother 
and were most outrageous tomboys, the Vicar, 
absent-minded and indulgent, never realizing 
half their crimes. Also that ‘‘ The Gables” had 
been lived in by a very prim old spinster and 
since she died had stood empty for six whole 
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years, till Mr. Deane lately bought it. Finally, 
that there was a cricket club in the village 
which played matches against other villages 
regularly once a week and got beaten nearly 
always. : 

After which they told the Captain a good 
deal about themselves, to which he listened 
attentively. 

And then, just as they all began to enjoy 
themselves a good deal, the clock on the mantel- 
piece twanged shrilly seven times, and the 
visitors remembered they ought to be returning 
for the half-past-seven supper Mrs. North had 
planned. 

Of course Beth washed up, though, before 
starting, being nothing if not thorough ; and the 
master of ‘‘ Merehurst ”’ sat submissively waiting 
for her reappearance, causing the boys to form 
the reluctant Opinion that, brave old war-horse 
as the Captain must have been when fighting for 
his country, he was deplorably weak towards 
petticoats; even towards such short, un- 
obtrusive, to-the-knee ones as were Betty’s. 

He volunteered to accompany them part of 
the way back, when they eventually started, as 
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he wanted to post a letter, and hobbled slowly 
along at their side, a short, sturdy, old personage 
with a stout stick grasped in his hand. And it 
was then that he talked of the one especial 
thing Beth had been longing to hear about. 

Roger set things going by mentioning the 
great, old house they had looked down upon 
that afternoon, and the surly information 
volunteered by the farm labourer who had 
come up while they talked, and Captain Marks 
stopped short in his hop-and-go-one and dug 
his stick into the ground. Beth, looking into 
his wrinkled face, which seemed to her to have 
grown suddenly more red than before, even, 
jumped to a swift conclusion, and came eagerly 
rather nearer. 

“You know him, Captain Marks? Sir 
Anthony Dunscombe, I mean ? ”’ 

“Know him?” There came an odd choke 
in the husky voice. “ I’ve cause to know him, 
Miss Elisabeth. It’s owing to him I’m alive.” 

And there and then, as the boys faced round 
on him, open-mouthed, and Beth crept nearer 
still, the Captain told a story which made their 
blood run fast. 
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He did not tell it badly either, in his jerky, 
gruff, old way. There was something in his 
tone and in the sinking of his voice that seemed 
to make them see it—the thing he tried to 
describe. That sun-scorched country, the dry 
§round close at hand, trampled and stained 
dark red, one figure lying upon it, the handful 
of British soldiers in brave, slow, orderly retreat, 
their wounded’ borne among them, as they 
vanished in the distance, 

“They believed me as dead as a door nail,” 
the Captain briefly explained, ‘“ thought they’d 
only left the shell of what was once aman for 
the Zulus to work their will on, and that those 
black fiends showing like a drif ting cloud against 
the burning sky line—and_ not very far off, 
either—would find nothing when they came. 
But then = 

He stumbled abruptly over this part, in 
rather broken sentences, and occasionally his 
listeners had to fit in pieces that he skipped, 
but they made things out, more or less. 

The senior officer in command of that handful 
had been Major Sir Anthony Dunscombe, and 
he had suddenly felt uneasy as to whether a 
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mistake had been made, whether, after all, 
a breath might have lingered in that very dead- 
looking body. 

So he had just turned back, handing over 
the remainder of the well-organized retreat to 
his second-in-command. Had come back quite 
alone ; and had achieved things quite success- 
fully. , 

They, Betty and the boys, saw that part of 
the story very vividly, so vividly indeed that, 
through after years, they never quite forgot it. 
The great, tall figure Captain Marks admiringly 
described, with the short figure in his arms, the 
rush across open country,—that black cloud 
horribly near,—the reaching of final safety. 

They almost heard the heavy, stumbling fall 
as the rescuer sank unconscious at last over 
the limp body he still held—or they thought 
they did, at all events, and drew oddly tightened 
breaths. 

It seemed a little humdrum to come down to 
such an ordinary thing as Sir Anthony’s life 
at Rushton afterwards, and yet Beth, in 
particular, found herself listening nearly as 
eagerly when the Captain talked on about that. 
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He spoke of how he, Marks, an invalided man 
from that day onwards, had come to settle at 
‘‘Merehurst,”’ just to be near his hero. How Sir 
Anthony, then become General, had retired and 
lived at Farne, all his affections centred, since 
the death of his wife, on his gallant young son, 
Ralph. 
" The only thing he had,” the Captain 
muttered, “the only one thing he had.” 

Then had come Ralph’s marriage to a beauti- 
ful young girl—Rushton had lost its heart 
entirely to her bonny, dark blue eyes—and 
soon after that a quarrel had arisen between 
the young man and his father, ending in a 
sorrowful parting that had lasted for all time. 

“He took his child of a wife off with him to 
America,” the Captain said, even gruffer in the 
voice than usual, “ and lived and worked out 
there. Fond as he and his father were of one 
another, and no one could have wished to see 
a father and son more devoted, they were both 
too proud to give in. And after three years, 
or thereabouts, fearful news was wired to 
Farne. Ralph, his wife and little child were, 
one and all of them, dead.” 
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Beth’s face, grown rather pale, twitched, and 
her eyes got wet. 

“Dead !”’ she whispered. “ All of them ! 
Oh, Captain Marks, how?” 

_ And then they all listened again, walking 
slowly on together, as the Captain told them 
that too. 

Told them about the fire in the hotel where 
the young Dunscombes were staying for a 
country holiday not so very far out of New 
York, they and their little boy, a mere baby 
of three, or thereabouts. The mother and 
child had been killed outright, and many others 
with them, for the flames had gained ground 
quickly and no fire-engine seemed within reach. 
But Ralph had lived on till next day, suffering, 
yet conscious. 

‘So he sent a message?” Beth breathed. 
“He had time to send a message ? ” 

Her voice was so eager and so tremulous that 
the Captain stopped again and looked at her 
quite hard, and, if he had liked her for cooking 
his eggs, he seemed to like her better now. 

“There was time,” he said sadly, ‘‘ plenty. 
I wish there hadn’t been. ‘His father wouldn't 
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have minded then quite so terribly, it mightn’t 
have broken his heart. Aye, he knew there’d 
been time and to spare—but Ralph never sent 
a message.”’ 

And Beth swallowed very quickly, to keep 
down a rising sob. 

There was not much more to hear about 
after that. Only the story of the old man’s 
lonely life at Farne, where he lived with his 
black retriever. ‘‘ Son of Ralph’s old shooting 
dog, Nell, that the lad was always so fond of, 
_ and as like her as pea to pea. The two finest 
~ beasts of their kind this county has produced.,”’ 

“ And do you see the General often ? ” Roger 
asked hopefully, longing to find one ray of 
brightness in this very mournful story, one 
thing to feel cheerful about. “I expect he 
likes to have you to yarn with, doesn’t he, about 
the Zulu War and so on?” 

But the Captain shook his head. 

“See him, lad?” he echoed explosively. “‘No 
one ever sees him. Grey looks out for that |” 

Then he coughed and cleared his throat with 
unnecessary splutter—or so it seemed to Beth, 
who concluded at once that he regretted that 
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last sentence, and wanted to make them forget it. 

But Peter, less quick of perception than 
his sister, and always more inquisitive, asked 
directly: ‘‘ Who is Grey?” 

And the Captain resigned himself. 

Grey was valet to Sir Anthony, he told them, 
and as smooth-faced a fellow as you’d have 
the luck to look at. He had been at Farne for 
several years, ever since the day he arrived from 
America bringing Ralph Dunscombe’s things, 
he having been servant to Ralph the last six 
months of his life. The General had kept him 
from then onwards, evidently clinging to the 
man who had known and served his son. 

But why ?—Pete had a great idea of sifting 
things thoroughly—“ why had the Captain 
said——? ”’ and the Captain blundered out 
an answer before Peter’s question finished. 

Didn’t know why on earth he’d said it, or 
why he thought it, either. Probably because 
he was a stupid, old blockhead, good at imagin- 
ing bosh. And, now they’d reached the stile 
he had come to show them, they’d better hurry 
home, while he toddled on to the Post Office 
and got his letter posted. 


rz 
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Which was merely a tactful way, Beth saw, 
quite clearly, of bringing their talk to an end. 

They were to come and see him again, the 
old man said, after they had shaken hands 
warmly all round; only next time—his one 
eye twinkled—he would hope to provide some 
food for them, instead of himself being fed. 

But, just as he was turning away, he stopped 
short again and stood staring—staring at the 
figure of a man coming along a pathway leading 
from the hill they had climbed that afternoon. 

The man was walking quickly and his head 
was rather bent, but, although he was some 
little distance off, the Captain nodded swiftly 
as he swung round to look at Beth. 

“ That very fellow, Grey, we’ve been talking 
about,” he said, “it’s not often one sees him 
about.” 

And then he glanced at his watch, found it 
nearly post time and hobbled hurriedly off. 

But Betty, with knitted forehead, saw the 
lessening form of Grey who still followed the 
pathway branching now farther from theirs. 
Why should she feel that she had seen that 
figure before? Why did the thin outline of 
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his shoulders and of his head seem unpleasantly 
familiar ? 

Of course, it was only fancy. Perhaps, like 
Captain Marks, she too was “ good at imagining.” 
Or perhaps these strange, sad things they had 
been hearing about Sir Anthony Dunscombe 
and his sorrows, had fuddled her brains a little. 


CHAPTER VI 


ROGER’S FATHER 


AYS of bright sunshine, streaming in 

R through sprays of climbing jessamine, 

cast themselves upon Beth’s small bed 

early the following morning, and she opened | 
her eyes with a smile. 

Birds were chirping merrily, such countless 
numbers of them, and, away in the distance, 
droned the pleasant sound of a harvest machine 
at work. Waking up in the country seemed 
delightfully different to waking up in Birming- 
ham—on a hot summer’s day especially—and 
she lay looking out of the open window, with 
a feeling of great well-being. 

There was much to think about and plenty 
of time to think in, for the small clock on the 
mantelpiece pointed only to six o’clock, and 
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breakfast was not till nine. Last night she had 
felt too tired to do anything but sleep, the 
moment she got into bed, but now she could go 
steadily through all the doings of yesterday, 
taking them one by one. 

And, really, a good deal had happened, when 
one remembered it all. After the hot journey 
with the yelling baby, which had given them 
all bad headaches, had come the run-away 
drive—a very real adventure. Then the 
glimpse of beautiful Farne, followed by the 
shock of surprise upon hearing the name of its 
owner. Then the arrival at ‘‘ The Gables” and 
the exploration after tea, with its odd and unex- 
pected introductions first to Joan and Susannah 
Vaudrey, and afterwards to Captain Marks. 

Most of all, there had been the story about 
Sir Anthony Dunscombe, the being who was 
beginning to fill Beth’s mind very often, the 
being she felt she might have to help in some 
unknown way, eventually. Yes, yesterday had 
been full of rather unusual happenings, and 
Beth lay still and turned them about in her 
mind, thoughtfully and quite gravely. 

She got up presently, however, feeling it 
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downright waste to lose so much glorious 
daylight, and dressed and looked in on Peter, 
who proved to be still asleep ; then she wandered 
downstairs, only meeting a rather astonished 
housemaid in the hall. 

Out in the garden it was lovely, with sunrays 
sparkling on drops of dew and on floating 
gossamers, and Beth felt downright glad there 
was no one else about, for when things were 
extra beautiful she loved to be alone. The 
boys would probably not make an appearance 
for nearly another hour, if they even did so 
then, bed always proving alluring in the holi- 
days ; she would go fora stroll through the fields. 

But, as she ran down to the gate a motor 
came swishing through it, a low, grey motor, 
travelling fast, and it pulled up as it reached 
her. A man sprang out of it, tall, thin, dark, 
with shadows in his eyes. That was the im- 
pression which took hold of Beth in this first 
meeting with Roger’s father—that the shadows 
in his deep, grave eyes seemed to veil them like 
a mist. 

He shook hands with her quite cordially, told 
her who he was—though Beth had guessed 
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already—and, leaving the car at the side of 
the drive, walked with her up to the house. 
Evidently he felt no doubts in his mind as to 
who Beth herself must be, for he asked about 
her journey yesterday, and whether the room 
Mrs. North had given her was comfortable, and 
others of the ordinary kind of questions hosts 
usually ask their guests. 

But all the time, while she gave the needful 
answers, seriously and politely, Beth was putting 
two inward queries to herself. How did she 
like Mr. Deane? Was he nice, or the reverse ? 
And it was not until she saw the meeting, a 
few moments later, between Roger and his 
father, that she gave herself the answers. 

Roger came springing out through the open 
front door with a radiantly smiling face, evi- 
dently enjoying the loveliness of that early 
morning as much as Beth had done. But he 
pulled himself up quite short as he caught sight 
of Mr. Deane and walked slowly forward to 
meet him, a good deal of the red-brown colour 
ebbing from his cheeks. 

And Mr. Deane held out his hand as one 
would to an ordinary acquaintance and gave a 
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very cold, short nod, adding some colder, 
shorter remarks than he had bestowed on the 
visitor. Afterwards, he turned away and 
walked into the hall, while Beth, feeling it 
would be better to keep from looking at Roger 
at all, just then, answered both those inward 
questions to her hotly wrathful self. 

Like Mr. Deane? Of course not! Nice? 
No, odious! 

It was in the evening of that day that Beth 
made a discovery which pleased her heartily— 
namely, that Roger seemed as interested as 
herself in old Sir Anthony Dunscombe. 

Peter, after listening keenly enough to Captain 
Marks’ story, had evidently dismissed the 
subject from his mind, after his usual custom, 
but it was not so with Roger. Beth found 
him, after teatime, standing alone on the 
gravel path before the house, slashing with 
energy at an ash stick with his clasp- knife, and 
joined him silently. 

Mr. Deane had taken himself off more than 
an hour ago, back to Birmingham, in his motor, 
to the twins’ extreme relief, Not that either 
they or Roger had seen much of him through 
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the day, most of which he had passed alone in 
the small room called the library. But Roger 
seemed quite different (Pete and Betty both 
saw that), with his father in the house, hardly 
like Roger at all. They could only hope he 
would be himself again now Mr. Deane had 
gone. 

Beth came and stood beside him with rather 
an anxious heart, wondering what to talk about, 
and longing to see those grave lines vanish 
from his usually laughing lips. And it was 
then that Roger, on his own account, began 
upon Farne’s owner, probably wishing as keenly 
as Beth wished to forget his father’s visit. 

‘Captain Marks never told us whether Sir 
Anthony got the V.C.,” he said, ‘‘ for what he 
did. I'll ask him next time I see him. He 
ought to have if he didn’t ! ” 

Betty saw at once by the glow in his eyes 
what he thought about the General, and her 
own small face flushed up. It would be nice 
if someone else could share a little of her feelings 
regarding this sad old man. One day—the idea 
struck her suddenly—she would tell Roger 
perhaps about that exclamation she had over- 
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heard in the Birmingham street, and of her 
thoughts about it since. She had never yet 
told Peter. Probably Pete would only laugh, 
she told herself, and chaff about girls’ fancies, 
after the manner of brothers. But Roger-— 
Beth began to think this evening that Roger 
wouldn’t laugh, and the idea felt comfortable. 
If anything should crop up in connection with 
the odd fact of her having heard those words 
before coming down here to stay—and a strong 
presentiment lurked in Beth’s heart that some- 
thing would come of it—she might find a help 
in Pete’s chum. > 
_ He went on talking, during intervals between 
stick-cutting, of his wish to see the General. 
and of how beastly tantalizing it would be if 
they never got a glimpse of him. To live 
through these holidays only a mile or there- 
abouts from a V.C. man (should be, if he wasn’t), 
and never once clap eyes on him, would be a 
jolly, good, old sell. He and Beth were so 
absorbed in their confab, that they never even 
saw Pete coming across the lawn to join them. 
And not only Pete either, but, behind him, 
two active figures, short-skirted and long- 
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legged, each armed with a covered basket and 
each wreathed in friendly smiles. 

Beth jumped a little when she finally noticed 
the late occupants of the duck pond, and then 
smiled back again cordially. Susannah and 
Joan looked very different, certainly, to the 
bedraggled damsels of last evening, but she 
recognized them all the same. Their holland 
overalls were spotless at this moment and their 
fair, bobbed hair brushed smooth—evidently 
the state call, which had missed fire before, 
was being brought off now with dignity. 

Not that there was ever much dignity about 
the Vaudrey girls, or much formality either. 
Susannah waved her basket at Beth, just now, 
much as she had waved the puppy yesterday, 
and plunged into business at once. 

“We thought perhaps you'd like a picnic 
walk with us, ending up in moonlight. Joan 
and I always love it. We've raided the larder 
when no one was about and collected lots of 
eatables, so if you’ll come there’s plenty.” 

And both twins and Roger grinned as they 
accepted. The plan was very alluring. 

One of the pleasant things about this visit to 
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Rushton was their complete freedom to do as 
they liked, nobody asking questions. It gave 
a delightful feeling of grown-up independence. 
The only necessary step to be taken now was 
to sally into the kitchen—which they did in an 
imposing body—and inform Mrs. N orth, always 
smiling and agreeable, that she need cook them 
no supper to-night. After which they felt 
ready to start. 

It was a very hilarious party that set off 
together, talking volubly as they went, first 
and foremost about the puppy, who seemed 
well on the way to recovery after its lengthened 
dip. The Vicar had accepted it as an inmate 
of the house and they had named it Sambo. 

‘And to-morrow we're going to march him 
into the Post Office,” Joan chuckled, ‘‘ when 
we know Sid Ross will be there, and give him 
the shock of his life. We've kept it dark that 
we rescued the pup so that Sid should think 
it’s his ghost.’’ 

Beth’s principal satisfaction concerning this 
expedition was the pleasure she felt at Roger’s 
brightened face; for an hour or two, at all 
events, he would forget his unfatherlike father. 
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Which seemed the best thing that could happen. 

Had she known it, though, this walk was to 
produce results besides the cheering of Roger, 
was to prove a much more important matter 
than they any of them dreamed, leading to 
great developments. Perhaps, after all, it is 
partly this which makes life especially interesting 
—not knowing or guessing one bit, as we journey, 
what things are leading to. ' 

It was when the long, scrambling walk over 
hill and dale was drawing to a close, when the 
food, nice though scrappy,—as food is apt to 
_ be when smuggled in hot haste,—had been 
_ demolished and “‘ the finishing up by moonlight’’ 
i part had come, that they came to that shut-up 
cottage, the dreary, isolated, little building, 
which brought a chill to Betty’s heart, at her 
first glimpse of it, and an unaccountable throb 
of foreboding. 


CHAPTER VII 


RALPH'S PLAY-HOUSE 


T really was rather eerie-looking, as they» 
I came suddenly upon it, lying ina cleft of 
the steep down, staring at the expanse of 
water just in front of it, which shone in the 
moonlight like steel. : 
“What a rummy-looking place,” Pete said. 
“Look at its crooked chimneys.” 

And Beth, setting her lips, turned her eyes 
from the cottage itself to its reflection in the 
water, such a clear reflection, so real-looking 
and distinct, that it might almost have been a 
second building peering back at its twin brother. 

Behind the long, uneven roof, casting the 
blackness of their shadows upon the lichened 
tiles, stood a row of pine trees, like dark sen- 


tinels, and they too showed in that picture on 
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the pond. Once, as a little gust of wind swept 
by, making a whispering in the pine boughs, 
that picture moved with a ghostly movement 
which made Beth’s heart jump and Susannah 
saw and nodded. 

“I know,” she said. “It’s queer and un- 
canny, ain’t it? We very seldom come to this 
place, Joan and me, because one gets night- 
mares afterwards.” 

Then, as the boys chuckled, Joan chimed in 
rather shamefacedly, “It’s not so much the 
cottage, as that picture in the pond. - I dreamed 
one night that I saw the door open slowly, and 
lights gleam out through those dreary, old 
window-panes—that I saw it so on the water. 
Yet I knew, in my dream, that the place was 
empty and shut.” 

“Has it been empty long, then?” Roger 
asked extra seriously, to make up for the 
chuckle, and Susannah again nodded. 

“Ever since Ralph Dunscombe went away, 
and that’s years and years ago. This was his 
play-house when he was a boy, old Sarah Croft 
told us. He was alone a lot, for his mother 
was dead and he had no brothers or sisters; 
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so he asked his father, Sir Anthony, to give him 
this cottage to play with, as no one lived in it. 
Sir Anthony used to laugh, Sarah said, and call 
it Ralph’s big dolls’ house, but Ralph just 
loved it always. He used to be here for hours, 
and pretend it was a wigwam sometimes, and 
he a Red Indian in it, or a Canadian shack on 
other days, and then he’d be a settler. It 
must have been great fun.” 

Roger’s round face kindled. ‘‘ Rather ! Only 
a bit lonely.” 

““ Nell always came here with him, Sarah said. 
Nell was his big dog. He loved her more than 
he loved even this and she hardly ever left 
him. The great retriever at Farne now was old 
Nell’s pup, you know.” } 

Beth had been listening breathlessly. She 
had hoped Susannah and Joan might be able 
to tell her things about Sir Anthony; that, 
more than all, had made her keen to be friends 
with them. Captain Marks had enlightened 
them a good deal, but there was so much 
still she literally ached to know. Some time, 
when they were alone together, she would ask 
them tons of questions, 
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Peter began the process now by bursting out, 
“ Who’s Sarah Croft?” And Betty inwardly 
thanked him, for it got through one of the 
enquiries she was wishing to make herself. 

““Housemaid, years ago, at Farne,”” Susannah 
said, ‘‘ and she thinks no end of the Dunscombes. 
I fancy it was the man there, Grey, who ousted 
her, for they say she hates him like poison. 
She told us once the only thing he’d never 
meddled with was this shut-up place of Ralph’s. 
Sir Anthony had it locked for good when poor 
Ralph died, and no one has been allowed, since 
then, to open it orlookin. She said she believes 
he feels it kind of sacred, because——”’ 

But Roger nodded then and turned away 
abruptly, making a rather blunt remark about 
the pond. Susannah, to his mind, was going 
much too far. If this place was sacred to the 
poor old man, his sorrow must be sacred to them. 

“The pond?’ Joan clipped in—and it 
certainly was her turn—“ ain’t it odd to meet 
with one, up on a down like this? Dad calls 
it a freak of nature. They say in the village 
it’s awfully deep, deeper than anyone knows. 
But they say too that from a bough in one of 
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those great firs you can see right down to the 
bottom, when it’s moonlight, and that it looks 
quite clear. Ben, our garden boy, declares 
you can even see fish, but, as he’s never climbed 
himself, I expect that’s just a shot.” 

Roger’s blue eyes flashed eagerly into Joan’s, 
which were brown and rounded. ‘‘ Any par- 
ticular one of the trees?” he asked, with very 
businesslike keenness. 

“Yes, the tallest, in the middle, and it would 
take some climbing I should think, too, by the 
looks of it. I daresay no one really has done 
more than imagine these things.” 

Wheeling round to face the stately giant, 
standing clearly outlined against the moonlit 
sky, Roger’s face glowed yet more, and Pete, 
who knew his chum, guessed how his thoughts 
were working. The climb would be difficult, 
very, but all the more fun for that, and all the 
more worth while too. Rushton folk might be 
content to imagine and to yarn, but he wanted 
to make certain whether this odd, old statement 
were true. Peter nodded understandingly, 
while Beth looked rather aghast. 

“ You're not going to try it, are you?” she 
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asked. “It looks horribly high, don’t you 
think ? ” 

But Roger seemed suddenly afflicted with 
great deafness, for he made no answer at all; 
then, plumping down on the short, green turf, he 
began tugging at his shoe laces. Another 
moment and he sprang up stocking-footed and 
coatless. 

“ Now for it !”’ he ejaculated, and they all 
stood still and watched. 

It seemed to Beth, at that moment, that the 
cottage was watching him too, with its wan, 
blank window eyes, unshuttered, dark and 
curtainless—till he moved away behind it, 
towards the towering tree. Then they all 
walked after him slowly, while none of them said 
much. This was going to be a venture, and they 
felt a little awed. There was something about 
the great, black tree, something so still and so 
solemn, that the idea of climbing it struck them 
as audacious. Had it ever been subjected to 
such an indignity before ? 

But when the strong, young figure had sine 
that highest bough, climbing very skilfully— 
they had watched him breathlessly growing 
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smaller as he mounted—a throb of triumph 
seized them. He had achieved it, achieved it ! 
Now, would he see the sight ? 

That seemed a long minute of waiting, with 
only the wind in the pine-needles sounding in 
their ears, but his voice came down to them 
presently, with cheeriness, though from quite a 
distance off. 

“The water’s clear as glass. Yes, I can see 
the bottom. And there’s something like a 
fish.”’ 

That finally decided Peter. He had been 
fidgeting restlessly at the foot of the tree since 
Roger started, edging farther and farther from 
Beth. Now, without looking towards her, he 
flung off coat and shoes and set to work climbing 
also. Though he might have known Beth 
better, after all, than to think she would 
remonstrate. Where Roger went her twin 
must want to follow. That was to be expected. 
Already she had learnt a good bit of the valuable 
lesson when to hold one’s tongue. 

But her heart failed, all the same. Peter was 
light and active, but not so strong as Roger, 
also not country-bred. Neither was this an 
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ordinary climb. The fir was high and the 
branches wide apart; it was sometimes a case 
of swarming. Would he manage it? If only 
they hadn’t come here ! 

Standing, with head thrown back and strained 
eyes gazing upwards, she followed Peter’s 
movements, clenching her small, thin fists. 
Susannah drew nearer to her side but she never 
even saw her, saw and thought of nothing, in 
fact, but the small figure above. He was 
getting on fairly fast, must be nearly half way 
up—— 

Thinking it over afterwards, Beth remembered 
hearing that crack, as the small, dead branch 
snapped off. At the time, she realized only 
Peter’s downward drop. He fell very close to 
her, thudding on to a thick, soft mass of pine- 
needles, happily, but thudding pretty heavily. 
And then he lay quite still, with arms out- 
stretched and one foot oddly twisted. 

By the time Roger, scrambling down in 
horror-struck haste, had reached solid ground 
again, Beth had Pete’s head on her lap and was 
stroking the hair from his forehead. No doubt 
it was the moonlight which made his face so 
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white and which drew those ashy shadows round 
his lips. He was breathing rather quickly but 
his eyes kept closely shut, although the eyelids 
quivered. Joan, close to her elbow, spoke as 
Roger reached them. 

“It’s all my fault,” she said disconsolately. 
“If only I’d not jawed about that beastly 
tres * 

But Susannah brushed her aside, Susannah 
the practical. 

“We've got to help now,” she said firmly. 
“ Peter’s hurt, and will want rigging up. If 
Roger sprints back to ‘The Gables’ and tells 
them to get ready, I’ll go for the doctor and 
Joan will fetch a motor. It can come to the 
foot of this hill, not very far down from here. 
Then he’ll soon get seen to.” 


, 


A warm, little wave of comfort rippled across 
Beth’s. heart; there was something kindly 
and capable about tomboyish Susannah, when 
she rose above her tomboyness. Then she set 
her teeth very tight for a quarter of a second. 
This arrangement would mean that she must 
stay here on her own. Must sit in this desolate 
place, not so very far from Rushton really, 
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but feeling miles away, close to the wan-eyed 
cottage, with poor Pete’s still, white face as her 
only sad companionship. It would take a little 
doing! 

But, after that quarter second, she spoke with 
great decision. “It’s a very good plan, thank 
you.” And the Vaudreys nodded, well pleased. 

No better plan could be thought of, so far 
as they could see; and the point was to lose 
no time. 

Beth sat listening to their departing footsteps 
as they went off, running fast, Roger having 
lingered only for a last troubled look at Peter. 
Then, tucking her twin’s discarded coat as a 
wrap about his shoulders, she turned anxious 
attention to him. 

Could he be badly hurt? The very idea 
brought tears, but she stifled them down 
determinedly. It was up to her now to be 
plucky, and do all she could to help. If he 
would only open his eyes and speak a little 
it would not seem half so terrible—and she had 
hardly formed that wish when Pete did both 
quite thoroughly. 

“Beth!” Then, as she bent nearer to him 
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with a joyful start, he looked at her half 
quizzically. ‘Stars! What a spill I had! 
S’pose it knocked me silly. I don’t think there’s 
much harm done though, except for my foot, 
and that hurts beastly badly.” 

She gave a small shiver as she glanced at it, 
the poor, odd, twisted foot, but her heart leapt 
all the same. Pete was not so bad, after all; 
his voice sounded almost as usual. 

“ They’ve gone to fetch a doctor and a motor, 
and to stir up Mrs. North,” she said in a cheerful 
tone of voice. ‘‘I expect your foot will want 
bandaging, Pete. You must have sprained it 
pretty badly.”’ 

At the back of her mind lay the half-formed 
dread that the ankle might be broken. But 
where would be the use of telling Peter that ? 
Time enough to face such disagreeables if they 
really had to be faced ! 

He shut his eyes again and lay quiet, almost 
as if in a doze, and Beth, less anxious now, began 
to look about her. If this place had seemed to 
her uncanny during her first glimpse of it, it ° 
seemed tenfold more so now. 

Looming above herself and Peter, the tall 
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row of trees stood sombrely, casting black 
shadows upon them and sighing in the breeze. 
Only a few yards off lay the cottage—they 
were behind it now, its back door facing towards 
them—and beyond that the sheet of water 
with the mirrored picture it bore. The scene 
possessed beauty perhaps, but it was very 
dreary. Away in the misty distance, from a 
belt of dusky elms, came:the hooting of an 
owl, weird and melancholy, and ever and anon 
a dark winged bat flew by her very silently. 

How long had the others been gone? Beth 
wondered, shifting cramped limbs a little, 
but gently, because of Peter. It seemed hours 
since they started, but of course that could not 
be. Time would seem long like this. 

She strained anxious eyes to look out for 
their coming, and it was then that she first 
caught sight of the slight, dark figure coming 
round the corner of the house. 

Just for a moment Beth tried hard to persuade 
herself that this must be the doctor, arrived in 
answer to their summons, but no amount of 
persuasion could make her believe that long. 
No doctor would walk with such creeping, 
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furtive footsteps, to begin with, as if afraid of 
being seen. And, besides, this individual was 
making his way deliberately along the pathway — 
to the back of the house. 

Then she leant forward suddenly, her heart 
beating extra fast. Right in that patch of 
brilliant moonlight, by the crumbling porch, 
she could see the figure clearly, almost as 
clearly as she would have seen had it stood there 
in broad daylight. 

And both things came to her at one and the 
same moment—both realizations, I mean. This 
man was the man who had spoken so furiously 
that night in Birmingham—and he was Grey, 
Sir Anthony’s valet. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A GREAT RESOLVE 


Br. sat so still after that discovery that 
she hardly seemed to breathe, but her 
mind worked very fast. Now, for the 
first time, she understood her curious sensations 
at sight of Grey’s figure yesterday. It had not 
been fancy, then, that that figure seemed familiar. 
She had indeed seen it before. But what could 
it all mean? And why was he here now ? 
With eyes fixed unblinkingly on the thin, | 
sinuous figure which moved so skulkingly to- 
night, she watched his every movement. She 
and Pete were very safely hidden, that was 
certain, by the deep shadows where they sat ; 
he would get no glimpse of them. What was 
he going to do? 
The man stood a moment by the closed door, 
99 
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very motionless, looking cautiously round and 
about as if to make sure of being unobserved. 
Then, evidently satisfied, he turned back towards 
the cottage and thrust a hand very softly 
under the overhanging eaves. When he drew 
it out again the moonlight glinted on a bright, 
small thing he held, and Beth nodded her 
head sagaciously. A key, no doubt, the key 
of this locked-up cottage which Sir Anthony had 
forbidden anyone to open! 

Sarah Croft had said, according to Susannah, 

that Ralph’s play-house was the only thing 
with which the valet never meddled. Well, 
Sarah was out of it, quite! 
Beth watched the lock being unfastened noise- 
lessly—apparently the key was kept very free 
from rust—and saw Grey slip inside the door 
and draw it to behind him. Then her thoughts 
flew faster still, 

After coming upon the two men that hot night 
and overhearing the one’s angry words, she had 
felt certain they were plotting—plotting about 
some secret which concerned a Sir Anthony 
Dunscombe. It had seemed so strange to find, 
last evening, that this Sir Anthony lived close 
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here. And stranger still to find out now that 
one of the plotters was here also. 

What could the secret be which these two 
were keeping so close? And what a horrid 
traitor Grey,—servant as he was to Sir Anthony, 
—must be, to take pay for deceiving his master ! 

For this, surely, was what he was doing. Captain 
_ Marks’ one real eye had gleamed quite fiercely 
when he spoke about the valet ; he was evidently 
full of angry suspicions about him, and now 
Beth felt herself growing suddenly very fierce 
too. Not only fierce but excited. Little by 
_ little, a mystery seemed unfolding itself before 
her, and perhaps, with patience, she would 
_ manage to work it out. Roger would help, 
she felt certain, and between the two of 
them—— 

But the reopening of the cottage door sent 
her schemes to the right-about, and once more 
she sat stonily still, watching while the figure 
crept out and the key went back to its hiding- 
place. Then followed the same soft, furtive 
movements round the corner of the cottage and 
Grey vanished quickly from sight, his footsteps 

hardly audible. 
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It could not have been more than five minutes 
later when Roger and the doctor appeared, and 
another five minutes saw Peter’s ankle tem- 
porarily bandaged, after a short examination. 

“Not broken, my dear, luckily, but very 
badly sprained,” the kindly, grey-haired man 
told Betty cheerfully, eyeing her with some 
keenness. “And you were a plucky young 
lady to stick it out here alone.” 

Then he picked up the invalid, who had 
roused enough to grin and pretend, rather 
untruthfully, that the bandaging was not 
painful, and walked off very briskly, the two 
young people following, to the car waiting 
below. 

So ended that night’s adventure—for the 
time, at all events. But Beth, after popping 
in for a last glance at Pete, looking snug and 
rather heroic in bed with Mrs. North hovering 
round him, wended her way slowly back to 
her own especial sanctum, deeply engrossed in 
thought. 

It was on the following morning that Betty 
decided to take the boys into her confidence, 
and she did so quite whole-heartedly, sitting 
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curled up the while on the foot of her twin’s 
bed, with Roger lounging lazily near. 

Lounging to begin with, that is to say, but 
there was very little of either lounging or 
laziness in Roger’s attitude by the time Beth’s 
tale was done. On the contrary, as she turned 
towards him to read his mind if possible, it 
struck her that the round, brown face had 
never looked so keen. His cheeks were flushed 
and his eyebrows drawn together over a pair 
of flashing eyes, while his strong, young 
shoulders squared. There seemed something 
firm and purposeful in every line of him. Peter 
was only interested in a languid sort of way— 
the aching in his ankle rather filled his world 
just now—but his chum seemed ablaze with 
excitement, though trying to smother it 
down. 

The arrival of the doctor, marshalled in by 
Mrs. North, put Pete’s satellites to flight, and 
jt was on the lawn to which they both retreated, 
under the shade of the great, wide-spreading 
cedar, that Roger spoke his thoughts. He 
threw himself on to the shortly-mown turf, 
while Beth perched on the seat near by. 
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‘‘There’s something up, depend on it! I 
believe this ruffian Grey, and another ruffian 
behind him, have got some job on hand. The 
two are playing a beastly trick against the poor, 
old General.” 

Beth nodded thoughtfully, her grave eyes 
meeting his. ‘‘ When I heard them that night,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ I guessed there was some plot going. 
And now one feels quite sure of it. That other 
man I couldn’t see—the one who struck the 
match—is paying Grey to keep a secret from 
Sir Anthony. If one only knew what it was ! 
’ve——” 

She hung up a moment, flushing, and feeling 
rather embarrassed, then made herself go on. 


“ I’ve had it in my mind since we looked down. 


at Farne last evening and heard who it was 
who lived there, that there might be something 
I should have to do, that that was why I’ve 
come. If so “ 


But Roger was sitting upright, a gleam in his 
bright eyes. ‘If so,” he said, very earnestly, 
“TI jolly well help you do it.” 

And, after that, he thrust both hands into 
his pockets as deep as they would go. ‘‘ What 
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do you think I found out this morning, Betty ? 
I waited to tell you till we were alone; you'd 
be more interested than Pete.” 

Then, as Beth looked at him keenly, ‘‘ It was 
when I was posting that letter of yours to Mrs. 
Scott, about last night and poor old Peter’s 
ankle. I spun round pretty sharp after sticking 
it in the box as I was beastly hungry and wanted 
to get back for breakfast.’ And I spun into 
the Vicar.” 

“ Mr. Vaudrey ? ”’ 

Roger nodded. ‘I knew him for a parson 
_by his rig, and when I’d looked at his face I 
_ knew he was Joan’s father. He’s got just that 
_ same hole in his chin.” 

Then he came back to his point. ‘‘ He 
stumped home with me, part of the way, and 
a jolly old bore I thought him at first because 
he walked so slow, but he turned out fairly 
decent. He asked questions about Pete’s foot 
—the girls had told him, you see—and then he 
said something that made me stand and gape.” 
Roger drew his brows together. ‘‘ He spoke 
of my father’s being a relation of Sir 
Anthony.” 
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“A relation!’ Beth jumped up, ‘“ Oh, 
Roger ! What?” 

“T blurted out ‘what’ to him, and mighty 
astonished he looked that I didn’t know already. 
So he went on to try and tell me, only it was 
pretty involved. Anyhow, the Deanes and the 
Dunscombes are distant cousins to each other.”’ 

She saw he was rather awestruck, and also 
decidedly pleased. When you have picked out 
one particular being, as Roger had picked out 
this old soldier, to be your special hero, it’s — 
thrilling and pleasant both to find he’s your 
own kin. It seemed extraordinary, though, 
that he should not have known. 

“Just like that horrid father!” Beth 
remarked to herself indignantly. ‘‘ Never 
telling him! I believe he hardly speaks to 
Roger unless he’s just obliged.’’ 

And she flicked her pocket-handkerchief at 
a cloud of dancing gnats as a vent to her irri- 
tation—which seemed rather hard on them. 

But Roger’s thoughts were evidently running 
steadily along the rut they had begun in, and 
in a purposeful sort of manner. “It makes 
me dead keen,” he told Betty, looking earnestly 
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up at her as he lay, with hands behind his head, 
on the short be-daisied turf, ‘‘to ferret out 
their game. Of course, I’d have felt keen 
anyhow, after Captain Marks’ story, for the 
General’s sake, I mean ; one doesn’t meet heroes 
often. But now I know he’s my relation a 

He paused a moment, clenching sunburnt 
fists. “Tell you what it is,” he burst out 
vehemently, “I'll tackle that skulking beggar, 
let him know we suspect him. He might 
perhaps get the wind-up then and let his cat 
out of the bag.” . 

Beth pursed her lips up _ thoughtfully. 
_“ Might,” she said, “ but I expect much more 
likely, mightn’t. And then he’d be on his 
guard. Besides, we don’t even’know yet what 
our suspicions are, do we? We’re in a regular 
fog.” 

Roger’s head flopped back upon the turf, 
resignedly. Beth’s remarks held sense. They 
usually did hold much of it. Depend upon it, 
‘he’d better not go blundering in on his own, 
against her better judgment. Of course, if 
this chap, Grey, winded chances of detection 
he would be extra careful, Their only hope of 
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success, aS Beth said, would be to take him 
unawares. With half a grain of perception he 
might have seen that for himself. But then a 
rush of impatience, assailed him. 

“It’s all right to be cautious,” he said, “* but 
we've got to get going too. How on earth shall 
we begin ? ” 

Betty’s small, thin hands clasped with tense 
pressure round her equally small, thin knees, 
and her cheeks flushed excitedly. ‘‘I stayed 
awake last night and puzzled,” she told Roger, 
“and then it seemed to come. We must just lie 
low and watch. I’m sure that’s the only plan.” 

“ Watch ? ”’ 

“Watch Grey. I believe he’s got something 
mysterious on hand at that shut-up cottage of 
Ralph’s. What could he be doing there that 
night ? And why should he slink about as if he 
funked being seen? There must be some reason 
for it.” 

She wagged one foot restlessly, searching 
about for words. “Don’t you think Grey’s 
shirking people knowing that he goes there, 
shows he’s doing something bad? And that 
something might be zt. I know it’s all horribly 
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muddly, but it’s like winding a tangled skein. 
One’s got to make shots as’ to which end to 
tackle or one never starts at all.” 

Roger eyed her gravely. Probably Beth was 
right, there seemed reason in her argument. 
At all events, he had no suggestions to offer 
that seemed particularly brilliant, so they had 
better get going on hers. 

“You mean we could hide somewhere near 
Ralph’s cottage,” he asked, ‘‘ and keep a sharp 
look-out ? ”’ 

A hot glow crimsoned her cheeks. “Do you 
think it would be beastly of us, Roger, to go 
inside as well? We might find something, just 
possibly, by rummaging about, and that would 
be the most likely place for our watching, after 
all. I know where the key is hidden.” 

Roger’s face reddened also. To poke into 
the deserted building which Sir Anthony held 
so sacred seemed a hateful thing to do. Yet 
it was not being treated as sacred at all by Grey. 
And they would be doing this for the sake of 
Ralph’s poor father; finding out something 
that he perhaps sorely wanted to know. He 
nodded after a moment, sitting up as he did so 
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and prodding rather viciously at an unoffending 
daisy with the stick he held in his hand. 

“Tf we must, we must,” he grunted. And 
there followed a painful silence. Painfulness 
mixes often into our efforts to do good. 

It was presently, after the doctor’s departure, 
that the two made out their plan, strolling up 
and down by the yew hedge in the garden as 
they talked it over. The very first evening 
that it could be managed they would go to 
the lonely cottage and let themselves in for 
their search. That being over—and neither of 
them expected much result from this first 
venture—they would map out their future 
programme. 

Great precautions would be needed in these 
nocturnal expeditions, which they were deter- 
mined to carry on steadily for some little time, 
at all events. Mrs. North must not suspect. 
No one, indeed, must have the smallest inkling— 
except, of course, Peter—that they had any 
scheme on hand. Deep secrecy was essential. 
Also, they would hope on sturdily. Things 
worth trying for generally need patience, and 
their stock of it must last. No giving in or 
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going back was to be even thought of. So. 
they told one another rather solemnly when 
their lengthy confab was over. 

They walked in rather solemn procession, 
too, after all was settled, into the house and up 
to Peter’s room. This was a serious matter, 
a matter of real moment ; they felt that in their 
bones—though why one’s bones should enter 
into things in the way they do is always a bit 
of a problem, Peter screwed round at their 
entrance, eyeing them eagerly. 

His foot had been aching a lot just now, but 
he suddenly forgot it. Something worth hearing 
about was in the wind, decidedly ; Beth, and 
his chum as well, had that fact stamped upon 
them. 


CHAPTER IX 


AN ADVENTUROUS NIGHT 


N spite of their keenness, Beth’s and Roger’s, 
I three evenings went by, after laying their 
plans, without any possibility of beginning. 

On the first of those evenings it was Pete’s 
foot which formed the impediment. The foot 
was so painful and its owner so glum that it 
seemed heartlessness itself to leave him. So 
they whiled away the hours by the victim’s 
bedside, swallowing down impatience. 

Then next day, at sundown, came the Vaudrey 
girls, bringing an invitation to supper in the 
Vicarage garden, an entertainment made 
possible for Peter also by the aid of the parish 
bath-chair. Susannah and Joan arrived, pro- 
pelling it up the carriage-drive, a chair of great 
antiquity, and, what with the creaking of its 
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wicker sides and the groaning of its springs, it 
made a veritable band of music. 

Peter felt some reluctance to making trium- 
phal progress in it through Rushton’s village 
street, but the Vaudreys were so unconscious 
of his feelings in the matter and so proud 
of their own forethought in wresting the 
chariot, for this evening, from the cobbler’s 
father-in-law, that he had to grin and bear 
it. And, although the doctor was, or pre- 
tended to be, seriously angry next day, the 
expedition raised Pete’s spirits so considerably 
that it outweighed the harm done to his 
foot. 

Mr. Deane proved the final obstacle, arriving 
as he did, unexpectedly, in the twilight of that 
third day, and calmly announcing his intention of 
staying for the night ; whereupon Beth, glancing 
disappointedly at Roger’s clouded face, as he 
stood with eyes cast down, realized that once 
again their plans were brought to naught. 

That second visit of “‘The Gables’’’ owner 
proved cheerier than the first. He seemed in 
more talkative mood, as regards Pete and Beth, 
at any rate ; indeed, to Beth, he was positively 
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friendly, taking evident pains to show her 
little kindnesses. 

Not that she responded very warmly, however, 
anger at the way he ignored poor Roger making 
her feel quite choked. In fact, it showed up 
all the more his curt, short ways with his boy, 
now that they saw he could make himself 
pleasant like anybody else, if he liked. Beth’s 
pigtail almost bristled as she pondered it, 
glancing from time to time under her long, dark 
eyelashes—the one and only beauty Beth 
possessed—at this enigma of a father. 

He was not bad to look at, certainly, but 
there was something freezing about him, some- 
thing that shrivelled one up. His black hair 
had begun to grow a little grizzled here and 
there, and deep lines showed round his lips, but 
those dark eyes of his, the oddly curtained eyes, 
were very keen and bright. 

Looking from him to Roger, she tried to trace 
out any shadow of likeness between them, but 
tried without success. They seemed altogether 
different. Roger must be like his mother, 
she decided, the mother he could not re- 
member. No doubt all the niceness had been 
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hers, and she had passed it on to her son. 

If only there were a picture or photograph 
of Mrs. Deane she would have just loved to 
see it, but Roger possessed no such thing. 
Indeed, he never seemed to have heard any 
details of his mother. From the first he had 
been motherless, and he might just as well have 
been fatherless too! That was the conclusion 
Betty reached by the time late dinner was 
over, and her mind brimmed so with pity for 
Pete’s chum that even the shut-up cottage 
faded a little from it. Roger seemed the 
loneliest being she had ever known. 

But next day, when Mr. Deane had gone 
again, and nothing further threatened to hinder 
their longed-for scheme, both she and Roger 
_ grew inwardly hot with excitement and counted 
the hours to the fateful time of their start. 
Sympathy with poor Peter, left behind, of 
necessity, on that most monotonous sofa, rather 
damped their enthusiasm for the first half mile, 
when the great moment at last arrived; but as 
they reached the downs, lying silvered in the 
moonlight, the spirit of adventure gripped hard 
upon their souls. They two were Sir Anthony’s 
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champions, out to defeat the scoundrels who 
were surely playing him false ; the thought was 
distinctly thrilling. What would to-night bring 
forth ? 

Half an hour’s walking—and pretty brisk 
walking too—first over the hill behind Rushton 
then into a wooded valley, and, from there, to 
the moonlight beyond, brought them at last 
to the cottage, eyeing, as it always eyed, its 
own blank face in the water. Beth shivered a 
little at sight of its grim look as she had shivered 
that evening before. 

“I don’t wonder no one wanted to live in 
the horrid place,” she murmured under her 
breath. ‘‘ What I do wonder at is that Ralph 
Dunscombe could have liked it.” 

But Roger only grunted, being evidently lost 
in thought. 

They walked round the corner of the long, 
low building to the door at the back, as Grey 
had walked that night, Betty leading the way 
and pausing cautiously once or twice to listen. 
It was so desperately important that they 
should not be discovered, that no one—least 
of all Grey himself—should see them at the 
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cottage. Their only chance of unearthing 
Grey’s secret lay in taking him unawares. 

But all was breathlessly still. Standing in 
the low, oak porch a moment, as they gained 
it, they wheeled round for a final look; then 
Beth stood on utmost tiptoe and felt carefully 
under the eaves. Yes, it was there, sure 
enough, the key that Grey had wielded, and, 
as she turned it over in her hand, her head gave 
its small, wise nod. 

“It’s as smooth and shiny as anything,” 
she whispered, “‘ not a scrap of rust upon it.” 

And Roger nodded too. It was evident that 
the thing was often used. 

It was rather a heart-beating matter, the 
unlocking of that door, the noiseless pushing it 
open and the first quick glance inside; then 
Roger drew Beth back and walked in first 
himself. 

Tread as softly as they might their steps 
sounded unmistakeably on the cold, stone floor, 
and Beth’s breath caught up short. The 
passage they had entered seemed dark and 
rather winding. Supposing they met another 
figure coming along it towards them? Grey’s 
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lithe, dark figure, surmounted by the sinister 
face she had twice already looked at, first on 
the Birmingham pavement, then in this moonlit 
porch! The idea was not quite pleasant. 
But she shook herself up mentally. With 
_ the cottage locked and the key in its place, 
how could Grey be there ? 

Roger’s footsteps were moving steadily on 
and she followed just as steadily, drawing her 
hand along the rough plaster of the wall to 
guide her in the darkness. 

It seemed quite a long journey, but they 
turned a corner at last, and in front of them 
stood the open door of a low, wide, empty 
room, flooded with misty moonrays. This 
house was larger when you got inside than 
could have been fancied otherwise, more like 
a small farm-house, indeed, than an ordinary 
cottage ; Ralph would have found saa: in it 
for all his imaginings. 

And she pictured him a moment to herself, 
the gallant, handsome, little lad Captain Marks 
had talked about, brightening this dreary 
abode with his merry, laughing face. 

They crossed the uneven floor now—grey- 
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stone-slabbed like the passage—to the un- 
curtained window, and stood looking out of it, 
Beth standing close enough to Roger to feel 
his sleeve against hers. This seemed an uncanny 
bit of life’s pathway, and that nearness felt 
rather comfortable. 

The picture in the pond looked even clearer, 
seen from here, than it had looked outside, and 
she could see their faces in it at the window, 
hers and her companion’s, white in the moon- 
light, and rather ghostly too. Her hand slipped 
into Roger’s, and he squeezed it friendlily. 

“ Good it’s so light,” he remarked, as if the 
thought that Beth had qualms had never 
entered his head—for which her heart thanked 
him inwardly. “It'll help us in our rummage, 
make things lots easier.’ 

And Beth swallowed quickly then and pulled 
herself together, leading the way round the 
bare, blank walls, and tapping them scientifi- 
cally. She set off too, when that was done, 
along the passage, in search of other hunting- 
grounds, Roger dutifully following. 

A funny, rambling, old place that play-house 
of Ralph’s was, full of many ceilinged rooms, 
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and with a solid, unpolished oak staircase 
twining upwards corkscrew-wise. They climbed 
that, after burrowing into every hole and 
corner down below, and looked out again 
at the water from the passage window above, 
and away beyond the water to misty valleys 
and hills. What a lonely spot it seemed ! 
Yet, after all, not far from cheerful little 
Rushton. 

From one desolate room to another they went 
methodically, examining everything, but with- 
out result. Whatever Grey’s doings might be, 
during his visits here, he left no trace of them. 

It was in the end bedroom, the farthest from 
the stairs, where they lingered longest and 
searched most diligently. This was a larger 
room than the others and rather picturesque, 
with dark beams in the ceiling and a low, wide 
window-seat, from which one could look, through 
the dusty casement, on to the moonlit pond. 
Beth sat there a little, her eyes roving thought- 
fully round, till they focussed on the door of a 
cupboard lying deep back in the wall. This 
too must be examined. 

It proved quite a roomy place, large enough 
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to hold herself and Roger very comfortably, 
but empty—except for cobwebs ! Their faces 
were covered with the clinging threads when 
they emerged from their inspection, little wiser 
than on entering. 

“ There’s not much use in staying here any | 
longer to-night,’”’ Roger remarked then. ‘‘ We’ve 
made a beginning, anyhow. Next time we'll get 
on further. Depend on it, Beth, we’ll succeed.” 

His cheery tone of conviction brought comfort 
to Beth’s soul, and they crept back along the 
passage and down the winding stairs, more 
bent than ever on carrying out their scheme. 
Vague though it was, they believed it would 
bring results; something in both their hearts 
whispered as much, anyway. 

“ Let’s go back the longer way, Beth, shall 
we?” Roger suggested, when they stood out- 
side again, breathing the air which felt so fresh 
after the closed-up building. ‘‘ I mean the way 
over the hill which we climbed that walk back 
after the spill. I’d like to glimpse down upon 
Farne again, and see how it looks at night.” 

And Betty nodded, well pleased. She felt 
it would take the taste out—the disagreeable, 
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musty taste of the desolate place they had left. 
If the great, grey house in the valley had 
looked beautiful that sunshiny evening, when 
first they caught sight of it, it looked even 
more so now, lying bathed in soft waves of 
moonlight, but the young pair on the height 
above eyed it gravely, nevertheless. What a 
sad life was being lived down there, by that 
poor, old, heartbroken father, alone with his 
sorrowful thoughts. 

“ All the time,” Beth said, “‘ he’s remembering 
Ralph, and how he sent no message—though 
he’d time to, if he wanted. Oh, Roger, how 
could he keep it going right to the end, like 
iat 

And then, before Roger could answer, she 
started and flushed a little. What was that 
odd, pattering noise coming up behind them, 
climbing the twisty pathway they had but 
just now walked along? In the great stillness 
it sounded—really, rather awful. But, a 
moment later, she and Roger laughed ; for, 
out through the belt of trees behind them, came 
a very large, black dog. 

He was a grave, grand, handsome creature, 
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with a very lordly air, and they tumbled to it 
immediately who and what he must be, Chieftain 
himself, of course, Sir Anthony’s great retriever. 

More than one of the folk in the village had 
spoken of this dog, Joan and Susannah indeed 
had talked of him quite a lot. He was like | 
his master, all said, keeping everyone at a 
distance, and never, in spite of coaxing, con- 
descending to make friends. Even Grey, so 
rumour had it, had failed to win Chieftain over, 
could never earn more than a growl with all 
his blandishments. It was the. General with 
Chieftain, the General and no one else. 

And yet—Beth’s amazement was only 
equalled by her companion’s at Chieftain’s 
proceedings now. Straight up to Roger he 
went, with a majestic wave of his tail, and 
thrust a black nose gently into his sunburnt 
hand. Then, rearing his great form upwards, 
he placed both paws on the boy’s shoulders 
and gazed wistfully into his face. It seemed 
to Beth, as she watched him, feeling a little 
awestruck, that those brown dog eyes were striv- 
ing very hard to ask some earnest question— 
grieving sorely that they could not. 
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For a long, long second he stood there, while 
Roger never moved; then, dropping down to 
all-fours again he sprang away out of sight, 
only the rustling of the bushes showing which 
way he went. And it was some minutes later 
when they caught just one more glimpse of 
their strange, unexpected visitor, after standing 
in silent astonishment just where he had left 
them ; he was already then far below, and only 
dimly to be seen—a black smudge in the 
moonlit valley, racing back towards Farne. 


CHAPTER X 


SARAH CROFT 


” 5 ae queerest thing I’ve heard for many 
aday! Ican’t see daylight through it.” 
Sarah Croft, wrinkling her forehead, 
glanced across her kitchen to’ Betty opposite, 
Betty upon a wooden stool, her hands clasped 
round her knees. ‘‘ You're certain it was 
Chieftain ? ”’ 

“ Certain it was an enormous, black retriever, 
bigger than any retriever I have ever seen, with 
a shiny, silver collar, and certain too that he 
went back to Farne. We saw him rush across 
the park straight as a line for the house.” 

Beth’s tone was quite decided and Sarah 
nodded slowly, after which she rose from 
her chair to flick imaginary dust from the 
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Very imaginary indeed it seemed to her 
young visitor, for never had Beth seen a kitchen 
more dustless than Sarah Croft’s, or more 
glitteringly cheerful. Everything in it shone, 
the red brick floor, the fireplace, the china on 
the shelves—even the pots and pans were 
things of beauty, almost. 

Outside, it was otherwise, certainly, for the 
little garden surrounding the building looked 
neglected and sad, rather as if no one took any 
interest in it. It was unsociable too, and a 
little aloof, this picturesque, low-browed cottage, 
standing a short way off from the other houses 
in Rushton, keeping itself to itself. According 
to Rushtonians, however, that was why Sarah 
lived in it and liked it, she being the essence 
of unneighbourliness. 

Beth watched her now in silence, that tall, 
gaunt, grey-haired woman, waiting for her to 
speak ; she was decidedly not conversational. 
But Sarah only walked from the dresser to the 
door, opened it and looked out. 

Below, in the cabbage bed, close to the row 
of beehives, Susannah and Joan were _busy 
hoeing up mats of weeds—a delicate attention 
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to their hostess suggested by themselves, in 
order that Beth should enjoy an uninterrupted 
téte-a-téte. 

This call on Sarah Croft had been made at 
Beth’s own wish. Ever since that walk to- 
gether, when the Vaudrey girls had talked of 
Sarah’s connection with the Dunscombes, Beth 
had set her heart and mind on making acquain- 
tance with her. She, perhaps, might tell them 
something useful, something that might help 
their vague, wild scheme. It seemed worth 
trying, anyway. And to-day—the afternoon 
following their exploration of Ralph’s cottage— 
had brought her opportunity, for Peter, happy 
and content with Roger in a deck chair on the 
lawn, did not appear to need her. 

She had run over to the Vicarage, seized upon 
Joan and Susannah and enlisted their assistance. 
Would they take her with them to visit Sarah 
Croft ? She wanted desperately badly to hear 
her talk about Farne. And the Vaudrey girls, 
remembering Beth’s interest in Ralph’s play- 
house, thought her request very natural. 

They themselves had been feeling rather 
short of occupation all that day and quite at 
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a loose tether, this being holiday time with no 
infliction in the way of lessons from their usual 
daily governess to grumble at and endure. 
So they were glad of a walk with an object,— 
the restored-to-life, yellow puppy seeming 
uncommonly glad also. 

The four had set off together, passing right 
through Rushton village to the lane on the 
farther side, high-hedged and_ picturesque. 

It was in that lane that Sarah’s cottage 
stood, the place where she had lived alone since 
leaving the Dunscombes’ service, never having | 
wished to enlist under other masters. All 
Rushton knew how she had idolized “ the 
family,” and all Rushton had expected her to 
remain with them till age forced her to give up 
work. But then, all Rushton had made—as 
it sometimes did—a thorough-going mistake. 

Nine years ago, soon after Grey’s installation 
as valet to Sir Anthony, Sarah had left Farne, 
and had set up life on her own account in this 
cottage in the lane. 

She had given no reasons for her going, and 
had mercilessly snuffed out the most delicately 
disguised “‘fishings”, so that Rushton had 
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been obliged to furnish its own explanation. 
And Rushton had hit upon Grey. Grey, the 
stranger, whom everyone disliked, who seemed, 
in some mysterious way, to have encased his 
master behind a steel-like fence of secrecy from 
the time of his arrival, when he had brought 
the final details of Ralph Dunscombe’s silent 
death. 

Probably Grey, out of jealousy, had made 
life uphill work to the faithful old servants at 
Farne who had, most of them, served there 
long. One by one, they had left it, anyway, 
Sarah being last to go. No doubt she would 
have hung on till things became unbearable ; all 
were agreed as to that, she being tenacity 
‘itself. 

These things, and others into the bargain, 
Beth had heard from Susannah and Joan during 
their walk to-day, and they stuck now in her 
mind as her eyes considered Sarah’s back. 

If she had been in her place, she told herself, 
she’d have stayed on, Grey or no Grey !_ Where 
was the use of loving people if you deserted them 
in their need ? But perhaps Sarah had regretted 
leaving ever since she did it, perhaps she would 
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have given the world to go back again if she 
had had the chance. She certainly looked 
unhappy. 

A sudden impulse to tell this uncommunicative 
woman something about their suspicions and 
their plans rose suddenly within her, but 
she choked it down again. Better not, un- 
doubtedly. Supposing their scheme leaked out 
—and Sarah might drop a hint that would get 
abroad in the village—all hope of ferretting out 
Grey’s doings would be utterly at an end. No, 
for the moment, her wisest course was silence ; 
silence and keen listening. 

Sarah turned back presently from looking out 
at the weeders, and sat down again opposite 
Beth, hands clasped on a snow-white apron. 
Her astonishment over Chieftain’s behaviour on 
the previous night—Beth had introduced that 
subject skilfully, by the way, in order to lead 
up to the Dunscombes—seemed to have given 
place now to curiosity as to herself. 

“You're staying at Mr. Deane’s, Miss,’’ she 
questioned, “at ‘The Gables’? ” 

o¥es. 7 

Then Beth drew a bow at a venture, in her 
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eagerness to get going. ‘‘ Mr. Deane’s a rela- 
tion, isn’t he, to Sir Anthony ? ” 

Sarah’s face darkened and her fingers tight- 
ened a little. ‘‘Sarah the Silent’ was her 
nickname in the village, and not a bad nickname 
either, but something in Beth’s small face drew 
her on to talk. It was not just inquisitiveness 
in those clear, grey eyes under their curly lashes, 
she saw that very plainly. For some reason 
best known to herself Beth was really in- 
terested. 

‘‘ A distant relation,” she said, “‘ but not a 
bit like them, anyway. Years ago, when I was 
a girl, he came on a visit to Farne. Master 
Edmund we called him then.” 

She paused a moment, and Beth waited very 
patiently. It was not Mr. Deane she wanted 
to hear about, but perhaps they’d get through 
him to the Dunscombes. 

‘He was a dark, silent slip of a lad,’’ Sarah 
went on reflectively, ‘‘ of about fourteen then, 
I should think, and none in the house liked him. 
Master Ralph was some years younger, the 
merriest, handsomest, takingest child anyone 
could picture, but his cousin barely noticed 
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him. Folk said Master Edmund had led an 
unloved life, and he’d got that in his face, 
but I never could feel really sorry for him 
after * 

Sarah paused to cough, and again Beth 
waited in silence. ‘ After one night when I 
came on him during that visit I spoke of, 
looking down from the oak gallery into the 
hall below. The old hall was looking just 
lovely, as it does when it’s lighted at night, and 
his face was kind of eager and kind of greedy 
too. He never saw or noticed me, but I heard 
him mutter aloud, ‘ Who knows that the day 
won't come when all this will be mine—mine ! ’ 
His hands were gripping the balustrade so 
that the knuckles showed quite white, and it 
gave me a regular shudder, for how could it 
ever come to him save through the death of our 
Master Ralph ? ” 

Beth began to feel interested, spite of herself, 
although the subject of Sarah’s talk was not 
what she had wished for. The old woman’s 
words called up that scene before her listener 
vividly ; she could see in her mind the fine 
old hall, and the boy’s face in the gallery gazing 
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_ hungrily down upon it. “ Dark and silent,” 
Sarah called him. And he was dark and silent 


still. But had that odd, veiled look been in his 


eyes when merely a boy, little older than 
Roger ? 
“Did he only come that once to Farne?”’ 
she asked, and Sarah nodded emphatically. 

“Once was enough, I’m thinking. He took 
himself off, later on, and lived his life in America, 
and a good thing too, all said. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to speak to you like this, Miss, seeing 
that you’re his guest, but none at Farne could 
abide him, not down to Nell herself.’’ 

“Nell ? Ralph Dunscombe’s dog ? “She was 
- mother to Chieftain, Joan said.” 
“And as like him as could be. Not only 
in looks, I mean, but in feelings and in ways. 
It was Dunscombes only for her, nobody else 
counted, and most of all young Master Ralph. 
Now it’s the same with Chieftain, Sir 
Anthony for him, the last only Dunscombe 
deft.” 

But then Sarah pulled up short, wrinkling 
her forehead afresh. ‘‘ Leastways, it’s been so 
till now. What possessed him to act like that 
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to Master Deane just passes me altogether. He 
must have been astray in his wits.” 

Susannah and Joan walked in as Sarah 
finished that sentence, heartily tired of weeding 
and very hot as well, and Beth got up to go, 
with inward disappointment. Most of Sarah’s 
conversation had turned upon Mr. Deane and 
the two retrievers, instead of upon Sir Anthony 
_ and Grey. 

During the first five minutes of her visit she 
had tried hard to work up her hostess to talk 
of the valet, but entirely in vain; Sarah had 
not responded, had shut her lips like a vice. 
The only thing now was to say good-bye and some 
day to try again. She had made acquaintance 
with the old Farne housemaid, which was one 
point to the good. Next time she might tell 
her more. At present, the most hopeful person 
from whom to gain information would be 
probably Captain Marks; and that thought 
reminded her of the visit she and the boys had 
promised to pay the old man shortly, which 
remained but a promise still. Her conscience 
twinged a little. 

_ Somany thingshad filled their minds these days 


~ 
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that they had forgotten Captain Marks. There 
would be time this afternoon, though, to look 
in upon him and get back for five o’clock 
tea, and she propounded the idea to the 
Vaudreys, suggesting their going with her. 


_Joan rather hesitated, but Susannah shook 


her head. 

“ Beard Stubbs in her den, Betty ? Not if I 
know it, thank you. She can’t abide us, and 
we can’t abide her, so we give her a wide berth.” 

They took leave of one another accordingly, 
in the bridle-path leading to Rushton, Beth 


_wending her way towards ‘‘Merehurst’”’ and 
_ the Vaudreys back to the Vicarage; and it 


was only as she was walking along alone 
after that, rather soberly, that a thought sprang 
up in Beth’s mind. She came to a jerky 
standstill. 

Sarah Croft had told that story of Edmund 
Deane in the gallery, and had added that 
Farne could only be his by the death of the 
heir, Ralph. And Ralph Dunscombe had now 
died. Would Roger’s father, then, own beauti- 


ful Farne some day, and, if so, Roger 


afterwards ? 
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But perhaps Sarah Croft had got muddled. 
Some nearer relation of the Dunscombes was 
probably in existence, who would succeed 
Sir Anthony. At all events, she would say 
nothing on this subject, at present, to Peter’s 
chum, 


CHAPTER XI 


MISS DRABBLE’S ‘‘ GHOST ”’ 


O*:: again, as Beth advanced across 
the lawn, Captain Marks was seated 

alone in his big armchair, not reading 
his paper, this time, however, but cleaning his 
pipe instead. 

And a great performance that was, only 
undertaken quite occasionally, and with much 
solemnity. It necessitated many applications 
of the workable eye to the unscrewed, cherry 
wood stem, alternated by vigorous manipula- 
tions with a draggled feather which was twirled 
backwards and forwards through it, loud and 
gale-like blowings accompanying the proceed- 
ings. So busy and absorbed was he, indeed, 
and making so much noise, that Beth’s ap- 
proach remained unnoticed, until, as before, 
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she looked in at the open window. Then he . 
jumped a little, beckoned with the feather and 
smiled. 

“At last, young lady! Thought you’d 
forgotten me, quite.’’ 

She entered, in obedience to the signal, and 
sat upon the same chair she had occupied when 
they talked of eggs and omelettes. 

“What have you been up to all these days ? ” 

Betty’s lips pursed a little. What should 
she tell? And what should she keep untold ? 
Decidedly difficult questions. But the Cap- 
tain’s eye had gone back to the pipe stem, which 
gave time for making decisions. 

“We went for a moonlight walk with the 
Vaudrey girls on Wednesday,” she said, ‘‘ and 
Peter climbed a tree and fell and hurt his foot. 
It’s been quite bad since then ; the doctor keeps 
coming to see it.”’ 

Then she glanced at the Captain thoughtfully, 
and made two clear discoveries—first, that his 
usually spruce appearance had undergone a 
change, his hair being quite dishevelled, and 
second, that he did not listen much to what she 
said, He noted her questioning gaze, however 
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and rearranged his mind, plumping his pipe on 
the table. 

“ Hurt his foot, did he?” he said. “ Climb- 
ing by night is dangerous; you want to see 
where you're going. And, now I come to think 
of it, who looks after you three youngsters ? ”’ 

Betty paused at that. Now that she came to 
think of it—she had not done so till now—no 
one did look after them. Mr. Deane, their 
host, hardly came at all to ‘‘ The Gables,” and 
when he appeared asked no questions as to 
their doings. Mrs. North had proved good- 
natured, certainly, but Beth was cute enough 
to guess that she did not intend to trouble 
herself. Their goings and comings were, after 
all, very indifferent to her. 

Towards evening, in fact, after preparing 
the young folks’ supper and setting the “ between 
girl’’ to watch it and keep things hot, she 
usually went out for a gossip, or else retired to 
bed, thus being quite oblivious to all subsequent 
proceedings ; and nothing could possibly have 
been more convenient for their nocturnal adven- 
tures. 

A conscientious person, taking notes of their 
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occupations and probably objecting prudently 
to mysterious walks at night, would have been 
a blister indeed. The housekeeper’s slack ways 
had proved all that could be wished. Beth 
told herself this now, and maintained discreet 
silence. 

Yet the Captain’s question was not an 
unnatural one. In an unknown neighbourhood, 
with those scape-grace Vicarage girls as ring- 
leaders and inciters, these three mere chil- 
dren might get themselves into mischief. No 
knowing what mad sprees they wouldn’t evolve, 
between them. He frowned a little and rubbed 
his nose, but then his thoughts flew off at a 
tangent. 

“ Been eyeing my head, Miss Elisabeth ? 
Like a bewitched stack of barley, is it? I'll 
tell you the reason if you care to listen.” His 
laugh, half amused, and very much more than 
half rueful, tickled Beth’s curlosity. ‘‘ You’ve 
heard of the two Miss Drabbles ? ” 

Yes, Beth had heard of them. 

“ And seen ’em too, I daresay ?”’ Yes, seen 
them yesterday. 

“Then, you’ll know what I felt like an hour 
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ago when I spotted them, out of this window, 
prancing up to call.”’ 

_A small twinkle glinted beneath Betty’s 
curling lashes. Yes, she could picture it well— 
the stiff, upright figures of Rushton’s dragon- 
like spinsters appearing through “‘ Merehurst’s”’ 
front gate, and the dawning horror in the one 
keen eye brought to bear upon them. From 
his high-seated chair near the window the 
Captain could see the whole length of the 
little winding drive, and the Miss Drabbles 
walked but slowly. Many moments of dreadful 
anticipation could be lived through before they 
reached the door. 

*‘ Stubbs was in the kitchen, I could hear her 
sweeping the floor, If I rang and told her to 
say ‘not at home,’ when the old girls tugged 
at the bell, I could duck down under the table 
while they peered about in the porch. That’s 
the worst of this room—oh, you may chuckle, 
young lady !”” he paused to shake his crooked 
finger at Beth’s twitching face, “but it’s an 
awful thing for a poor old chap to live where he 
can be spied on. Gives him no chance of escape.” 

“ But you began about ringing for Stubbs ? ” 
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Beth, remorseful at her laughter, choked it 
back determinedly. 

“ That was the point, you see. If I rang for 
Stubbs she’d be furious. My ringing the bell 
is what she can’t put up with. So I’d got to 
choose between two evils. Ever heard, Miss 
Elisabeth, of Scylla and Charybdis ? ” 

Beth nodded solemnly. 

“ Well, Scylla was mincing up the drive and 
Charybdis sweeping the kitchen. I made up 
my mind for Charybdis.”’ 

“And rang for Stubbs ? ” 

“I did. She pounced in like a terrier full 
tilt after a rat, took my order and went. Then 
I thought the worst was over and dipped on 
all-fours beneath the table cloth till the hags 
should take themselves off. It’s a game I’ve 
played before.”’ 

“ But—— ? ” 

“No, it didn’t work this time, for Stubbs 
played me false, actually. Tantrums I’m used 
to from her, but I never thought her capable 
of downright treachery. She went to the front 
door, in cold blood, and let them in upon me!” 

“Said you were at home ? ” 
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The Captain nodded tragically. ‘“‘ Pretended 
afterwards she hadn’t heard me right, but I 
don’t believe a word of it. She’d rounded on 
me for calling her from her sweeping. ‘Twas 
revenge, and nothing else.”’ 

Beth, gulping down mirth again, waited to 
hear what followed. 

“‘So in they streamed,” the Captain went 
on, ‘‘ glancing about like hawks, and I had to 
crawl out and shake hands and tell lies in self 
defence. Said I’d dropped my glasses and was 
groping about to find ’em, forgetting they were 
firmly stuck on the tip of my nose at the 
moment. They saw through things, of course, 
and were more waspish than usual in conse- 
quence. Betty,’’—he left out the Miss Elisabeth 
this time—‘ never grow like the Miss Drabbles. 
Look at ’em and take notes. If there’s one 
kind of creature worse than all others it’s a 
wasp in petticoats !”’ 

Beth assented meekly, and the Captain 
returned to his pipe stem, first blowing porten- 
tious blasts along it and then applying it to 
his eye. Evidently this cleaning performance 
served as a vent for his feelings to-day. 
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But he recommenced talking presently. 

“For once they didn’t spend the whole 
blessed time they stayed here in flaying their 
neighbours alive, they’d other fish to fry. 
Some rubbish about lights and sounds in a 
cottage that’s always kept locked, a cottage on 
the downs.” 

Happily that one available eye of the old 
soldier’s was too exclusively occupied just then 
to see how Betty flushed, and her voice was 
so steadily quiet that that told him nothing, 
either. : 

“ Why always kept locked, Captain Marks ? ” 

The Captain’s answer to that came a little 
reluctantly, a little as if he would rather have 
kept it to himself. ‘‘ By General Dunscombe’s 
orders. He doesn’t want it used.” 

Then, as if to avoid saying anything more 
on that subject, he went on rather quickly. 
“ Seems that it happened last night, according 
to the cock-and-bull story that’s probably 
untrue. Some woman living out at Coldbridge, 
the other side of Were Down, came across the 
down quite late to call up our Rushton doctor, 
She was in a mortal hurry, as her child had 
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croup or something, so took the short cut folk 
avoid, close to the shut-up hovel.” 

Beth kept her eyes fixed steadily on a tassel 
of the blind, fearful that they might tell tales 
if her host saw into them. The tassel was 
thumping quickly in the cheerful breeze against 
the window-sill, but Beth’s heart thumped 
quicker still. If only steps had been mentioned, 
they might have been hers and Roger’s. But 
lights ? They’d had no such thing. They had 
groped their way as best they could by wan and 
fitful moonlight. Somebody else then, besides 
them, had been in the cottage last night. 

“The woman vows that, as she passed the 
windows, she plainly saw a gleam inside and 
plainly heard a tread. Of course the idiot put 
it down to ghosts, and is sure the place is 
haunted. Equally of course, these two old 
fools agree with her. As a matter of fact, she 
imagined it all, most probably.” 

The pipe was finished now and the Captain 
screwed it up again, glancing at Beth who had 
risen hurriedly to her feet. ‘‘Stay and have 
tea, can’t you?” 

“1 mustn’t, thank you; Roger and Pete 
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will want me. I pour out theirs, you see.” 

Then she added a casual question before 
shaking hands for good-bye. ‘‘ What time was 
it when the woman passed the cottage ? Pete 
likes the stupidest stories if they happen to be 
about ghosts. He’ll ask me all sorts of things.”’ 

And she jumped again at the Captain’s 
grunted answer. “ A quarter-past-ten Sophia 
Drabble had it. Should have been midnight 
by rights, that’s the hour ghosts like best.’ 

A quarter-past-ten, was it ? Twelve minutes 
then, and only twelve, after she and Roger left ! 
Had they stayed that extra span of time what 
might they not have found out ? 

Pete was waving an envelope impatiently at 
Beth as she crossed the lawn to “ The Gables,” 
and she broke into a run at sight of it. No 
doubt the letter from home she had been 
ardently longing for. 

Egbert’s handwriting announced itself directly 
she gained Pete’s side, large and very sprawly, 
and a smile spread over her face as she drew 
out the three big sheets. On the rare occasions 
when Egbert set himself to compose an epistle 
he did his job thoroughly. They would hear 
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all the family news. Plumping down on the 
_ close-cut turf beside Pete’s chair, with Roger 
stretched out near, Beth spouted aloud eagerly. 

Mother had sold her picture | That was the 
outstanding fact which gilded all the rest. 
Sold it to a new, fat lord who had come yesterday 
to see it. He caught his toe, unluckily, in 
that hole in the studio carpet, and had nearly 
gone a howler—which would have probably 
hashed Mother’s stew. (He looked the sort of 
old boy that might fly into towering rages.) 
But the howler hadn’t come off, and he’d paid 
fifty pound for it. Consequently, the last 
_ fortnight of the holidays would be spent by 
the entire tribe at the seaside, after all, and Pete 
and Beth must come too. 

A long pause, for mutual. congratulations, 
hung up the reading here, Roger apparently 
rejoicing as whole-heartedly as the twins. 

Dad’s masterpiece was-progressing, and stood 
a good chance, he believed, of getting “ hung i 
in next year’s Academy. Myrtle’s birthday 
cake had arrived and was now in the tin in the 
pantry. Would have been quite a sight to 
behold if the paper had not stuck to it—a 
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catastrophe caused by the astrayness of mutton- 
faced Mrs. Wrench, who had left it near the 
fire. And this astrayness, in its turn, had been 
caused by the junior Wrenches starting chicken- 
pox in a body. So bad were they, indeed, that 
their Mamma had been forced to return to them, 
leaving the Scott kitchen to sink or swim as it 
might. As a matter of fact, it was punting 
along till Stebbing’s reappearance on Friday. 
Gladys had cut up rough, of course, as Gladys 
always would, considering the Wrench epidemic 
an offence against herself. Mums had suggested 
her cooking a little, if they got in a girl to help, 
but G. had maintained she’d never cooked and 
didn’t know how to do ita statement they 
swallowed with pinches of salt, owing to the 
savoury smells which arose from the kitchen 
when it drew near to that lady’s food time. So 
grub had been rather short. Egbert himself 
had tried stepping into the breach, but without 
very marked success. He’d found a large 
packet of uncooked sausages lying invitingly on 
the dresser, and didn’t see why Gladys should 
gorge herself with the lot, so had determined 
to fry them as a joyful surprise to enliven the 
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family supper. But the things had behaved 
_rottenly ! They’d do nothing but turn them- 
_ selves inside out and take headers out of the 
frying pan: he’d got his shirt out no end. 

Mums had afterwards explained that he 
ought to have jabbed holes to begin with, but 
that knowledge came too late. The remains, a 
bit dusty, and rather out of shape, had been 
demolished, however—the family being much too 
_ peckish to think of finding fault. 
Poll’s feathers seemed sprouting a little, or 
_ they fancied so, at all events, and a good thing 
too if they were, as the dressing-gown Beth 
had made her had jolly well gone to rags. Each 
time Poll got in a wax she pecked a fresh hole 
in it, and, as she was ratty often, there wasn’t 
much of it left. 

Blobs looked fatter than ever, though they’d 
forgotten his dinner twice. 

A few more items of information followed in 
_ their course, and much love from all at the end, 
and Beth, folding up the letter carefully, 
resolved on a prompt reply. 

A short silence followed, the sort of dreamy 
silence that falls on summer days, only a drowsy 
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bumble bee breaking in upon it. Peter took 
the opportunity of nodding to sleep in his chair, — 
his nights being rather disturbed just now by 
achings in his foot, and, when Roger spoke at 
last, it was quietly, not to wake him. 

“What a jolly home yours is, Beth ! ”’ 

Beth scanned the boy’s tanned face a moment, 
something in its expression bringing pricklings 
under her eyelids. ‘‘ This is an ever so much 
nicer house, Roger,’’ she urged, all the more 
eagerly because of her dubious heart. “ Prettier 
and roomier and all the rest of it than ours, and 
you'll get some day to love it.”” But she pulled 
up and grew silent beneath his reproachful 
gaze. 

“As if it mattered twopence,”’ he retorted 
scornfully, “‘ what sort of box one hangs out in ! 
It’s what goes on inside. I’d never known 
what a home was like till I had that glimpse 
into yours.” 

Then, rumpling the bright hair back from his # 
forehead, he turned his face half away. “When _ 
I was a kid,” he said, and his voice was very 
low, “ there was an odd sort of dream in the 
‘back of my mind that cropped up- now and — 
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then. I can’t say what it was like, Beth, I 
don’t really know myself, and I’ve never told 
it to anyone. But I used to feel, when that 
dream was on, that I’d had a home too, once. 
It was jolly while it lasted, but extra beastly 
afterwards.” 

He stopped short suddenly then and rolled 
over, face downwards, on the soft, warm grass, 
with his forehead pressed on his arms, and Beth 
_ guessed what that meant well enough. He 
didn’t want to say another word, or to have any 
_ answer either. The subject was too sore a one 
to bear really talking about. Also, from the 
first, she had seen and reverenced his loyalty 
_ to his father, and noticed how he never hinted 
at unkindness, or any such thing. And he did 
not mean to now. Probably he was biting his 
tongue savagely at that moment for the few 
words it had uttered. 

Turning her back quite squarely upon him— 
she felt sure he wished for that—she looked 
away to the meadows and on to the hills beyond. 
It was all so utterly lovely, bathed with sunset 
light, and with great clouds, like fairy mountains, 
floating high in the blue overhead. But, as she 
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looked, Beth realized a truth that sheremembered 
always afterwards. Not all the beauty of this 
grand old world can make up for loneliness 
in it. 

It was not until Peter had roused from his 
slumbers and all three had discussed a very 
delectable tea—Mrs. North being, in Roger’s 
words, an out-and-out nailer at cakes—that 
Beth recounted the tale Miss Drabble had told 
Captain Marks, dwelling on it eagerly. 

Her audience proved satisfactorily thrilled, 
Peter even going so far as to pronounce the 
whole thing more exciting than dozens of 
ghosts, while Roger puckered thoughtful 
brows. 

Every day Beth could see determination 
growing in Roger to unravel this mystery 
concerning Grey and Sir Anthony, a deter- 
mination she heartily shared. Any doubt that 
the light seen and the tread heard last evening 
had belonged to the valet never once entered 
their minds. Who else would be inclined to 
enter the shut-up house ? 

That a considerable distaste had grown up 
in Rushton for the doleful place they were 
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beginning dimly to suspect, and Captain Marks’ 
casual remark about folk mostly avoiding the 
pathway lying near it, added strength to the 
idea. No, the only individual—barring their 
two selves, so Roger and Beth decided—likely 
to break the General’s orders in this matter 
would undoubtedly be Grey. This point they 
accepted as settled. 

One thing, they felt with satisfaction, to-day’s 
bit of news had taught them. Grey went often, 
apparently, to his rendezvous. Only a few 
days had passed since Peter’s accident, when 
Beth from the fir,trees’ shadow had seen that 
figure enter the cottage. Now already, he had 
revisited the place. Surely it could not be 
long, then, before they stumbled upon him 
there. And when that longed-for event came 
to pass 

But there Beth’s thoughts details halted. 
Long for it she did, with all her might, honestly 
and whole-heartedly—but no one need know 
that she dreaded it too, and felt Grey a bit 
alarming. 


CHAPTER XII 


WHAT THEY SAW IN THE POND PICTURE 


USANNAH, by her bedroom window, 
S watching the swift scurry of ragged 
clouds over a dark and stormy sky, 
brushed her hair vigorously, frowning quite 
portentously the while, and Joan, on the edge 
of her bed, paused in the act of tugging 
off her stockings to look at her rather search- 
ingly. | 
' “ What’s in the wind?” she asked. 
. “Tm thinking of Beth Scott. I like her 
awfully.” 
“I like her awfully too. But why look 
dismal about it ?” | 
“ There’s something,” Susannah dropped her 
comb and stooped to pick it up again, “ some- 
thing about her I can’t make head or tail of : 
154 
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I've a pretty shrewd idea, Jo, there’s a mystery 
up her sleeve.” 

“What sort of a mystery, Su?” Joan, 
always convinced of Susannah’s superior 
wisdom, looked at her eagerly. 

“ That’s what I can’t get at, and one doesn’t 
like to ferret too much. Besides, I don’t fancy 
ferretting would get one much further, either. 
She’d not give herself away.” 

Then she spun round to the window, that 
crease still on her forehead. ‘‘ When she came 
round this evening to borrow Daddy’s lantern 
she never said a word as to why she wanted 
it; that shows there’s something on.” _ 

Joan, applying herself to her second stocking, 
nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘ Perhaps mysterious- 
ness is catching,”’ she said, “ and if so, perhaps 
she’s caught it from that glum-faced Mr. Deane. 
Mrs. Ross was gassing across the counter to 
Bessie Meekes when I went into the Post Office 
this evening to get that postal order, and it 
was about Mr. Deane. She told Bess there 
was nothing really known about him, except 
that he was a distant cousin of the Dunscombes, 
and that he kept himself precious dark. And 
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Bess shook her head and coughed, and said 
these quiet people have something to hide as 
a rule. Not that she’d the foggiest idea of 
what she meant, I believe.” 

Susannah meandered over to the washing- 
stand, opened her tooth-powder tin and dipped 
her tooth-brush in it. Then she looked over 
her shoulder at Joan. 

“Perhaps Bess talked sense for once. Mr. 
Deane ts rather queer—I came to think that 
this evening.” Then, as Joan’s eyebrows went 
up, “I took the pup for a run whilst you went 
into the village, on to the hill above Fame. 
I'd been waiting till bedtime to tell you all 
about it.” 

The powdered brush did duty for a minute 
with rather exceptional violence, and then 
underwent a very lengthy rinsing, Joan’s 
impatience bubbling meanwhile. Susannah had 
this way of leading up to excitements and it 
had to be endured. But she began again after 
a bit. 

“It was just at the turn of the path, where 
you look right down on the house, that I came 
slick upon him leaning against a tree trunk. 
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He never spotted me ; somehow I don’t believe 
he’d have spotted anyone. He looked—I can’t 
say how exactly—as if himself was down in 
Farne. It seemed like the shell of a man above 
there on the hill top. I felt quite queer while I 
watched him.” 
Susannah made a shot at the towel-horse with 
the towel in her hand, missed it and went on: 
“Don’t you know how he usually gives one 
the idea of caring for nothing? As if the whole 
world might go under, for all it mattered to him ? 
Well, this evening he seemed quite different.” 
The speaker stopped at this interesting point 
to choke, that extra-horse-power action with the 
tooth-brush having evidently dislodged some 
bristles, one of which had revenged itself meanly 
by sticking in her throat. But Joan profited 
by the disaster to get in another long say, 
-sitting huddled under the bedclothes, her chin 
on her hoisted knees. 

_ “ Perhaps that’s why Roger looks down in 
the mouth now and then. If Dad looked like 
a thundercloud most days and a bit ‘ off it’ 
on the others we might feel jumpish too. It 
was in church on Sunday when I noticed Roger 
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specially, towards the end of the sermon. Beth 
seemed to be listening, but he just looked in 
the blues. Till 

Joan’s say had lasted beyond her expectation; 
ordinarily Susannah would have broken in 
before it got so far. Which was thanks to the 
bristle, of course. Now, however, though still 
red in the face and extremely husky in utter- 
ance, the choked-one came to time. 

“ Shut up, Jo, can’t you, a moment, and look, 
instead of jabbering. Isn’t that a lantern out 
there?” 

And as Joan spluttered out on to the floor, 
nearly measuring her length upon it, Susannah 
reached the window sill with one athletic 
jump. 

“It’s Dad’s old lantern,” she declared, ‘‘ I’m 
pretty well sure of it. ~ And do you see it’s not 
being carried very high off the ground? Bet 
you what you like, old oe Beth’s off on a 
midnight jaunt.” 

And, slithering down from her perch again, 
Susannah sought her pillow rather sulkily. 
When thrills and adventures are in the wind it’s 
not pleasant to feel left out. 
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She even omitted to answer when Joan told 
her, a little later, of Sambo’s misdemeanour. 
Of how he’d made off after eating his supper 
and refused to come to bed. ‘‘ Which means 
he’ll disturb us presently by yapping under 
the window, and we'll have to go down 
in our nightgowns and smack him and let 
him in.” 

Of course, though, one doesn’t hear plainly 
with the sheet drawn over one’s head. 

But Beth, carrying the lantern in question 
across the wet grass of the meadow below the 
Vicarage, with a nose rather uplifted because 
of its smoky smell, was not thinking at all at 
that moment of the Vaudrey girls. 

It was the late evening of the day following 
her visit to Sarah Croft and Captain Marks, such 
a dark and cloudy night that a lantern had 
seemed a necessity, and she and Roger were off 
once more to the cottage on Were Down, 
determined this time to stay longer. A light 
was burning in one upstair Vicarage window as 
they passed in front of the house—the window 
Susannah had just looked out of so aggrievedly 
—but they neither of them noticed it, for Roger 
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was speaking eagerly, though with caution and 
under his breath. 

“The more I batter my brains,’ he was 
saying, “the less I can see what brings the 
chap to this place, unless he’s got something 
hidden there ; though even then I can’t make 
out why he wants to come so often. Of course, 
you and J tapped pretty carefully round the 
walls, but he’s mighty cunning, no doubt—not 
likely to hide a thing where one could unearth 
it at once. That’s why I think your plan of 
watching’s good ; if we can only squint at him 
without his spotting us.’ 

But, after that, he stood still, for Beth, just 
a half pace in front, had come to a sudden halt . 
had wheeled round and faced him, indeed, with 
a quite disconcerting flounce. 

“Roger,” she said solemnly, “T’ve just 
realized, this very second, that you and I are 
apes. Jacko himself would have had more 
sense than we had that other evening !” 

And, as Roger’s jaw dropped a little, she 
rubbed things further in. ‘‘ We concocted our 
plans and thought ourselves cute, and then went 
and behaved like idiots. Supposing Grey had 
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- come while we were there? He’d have found 
the door unlocked and the key stuck into 
the keyhole. And yet we thought we'd 
take him unawares. Of all the noodles, 
Roger !”’ 

Roger wriggled his shoulders. It was all very 
true, of course, but that made it none the 
pleasanter, the fact of their dunder-headedness. 
When you think you’ve been smart and quite 
on the spot it’s trying to find that you haven't, 
and the Scotts were short of the soothing art 
of what one calls “‘ wrapping things up.” In 
spite of his usual sweet temper, he answered 
rather irritably. 

““ What's the good of yapping now it’s done? 
As the chap blew in after we’d blown out, it 
didn’t do any damage.” 

Then he suddenly recovered and laughed. 
But Beth, standing with puckered brows, swung 
the lantern slowly, too engrossed to notice 
what Roger said or did. 

“How can we manage?” she asked. 
“What can we do to-night ? I can’t see day- 
light, can you?” 

Roger pulled off his cap and ruffled his hair 
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by way of encouraging brain waves. Then he 
nodded twice. 

“It’s all right, Beth, I’ve hit it. We lock 
the door on the inner side and take the key in 
with us. Then I swarm out of the kitchen 
window—we’ll open it easy enough—shove the 
key under the eaves again and get back the 
way I got out. That’ll work all right, you 
bet!” 

And Beth’s anxious face cleared up. 

They tramped quickly after that, for no risk 
must be run of Grey arriving before they did. 
They must be well installed, indeed, before 
any likelihood of his coming. Time alone would 
show them what course to pursue afterwards. 

The walk was a rough one to-night. Through 
the day there had been some rain, only blown 
away now by the stormy wind which strength- 
ened every moment, and which fought them, 
step by step. Crossing the open down it took 
all Beth knew to keep her feet when the more 
violent gusts blew up, and she was puffing for 
breath like a grampus when they reached the 
cottage porch. | 

Roger felt for the key this time and unlocked 
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_ the door and opened it, and it seemed a relief 
to get into the building from the buffetting of 
the wind. But a relief to begin with only, for 
if Beth’s sensations had been disagreeable during 
their former visit, they were very much more 
so now. The night had been so still that other 
time, and the moonlight so bright and so 
peaceful, that the cottage and its surroundings 
had been at their very best. Now, standing 
by the window of the bleak old kitchen, and 
looking out of it, she had to be very determined 
to keep from shivering. 
| The wind, tearing across the miles of open 

country which stretched away from Were Down, 
thundered against the solid walls like batteries 
of guns, varying the monotony by moanings 
during its lulls; while against the background 
of stormy sky, now darkly grey, now fitfully 
bright as scurrying clouds parted a moment to 
let moonrays struggle through them, the belt 
of great pines tossed wildly, with the sound as 
of angry seas. Could anything have seemed 
more dreary and desolate, more doleful 
altogether ? 

But Beth gave her shoulders a shake. This 
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was no time for the dismals, but for getting 
on with their job. 

Roger forced the window about half way 
open, after a bit of a wrestle, it being pretty 
firmly stuck, and managed to insinuate his 
broad shoulders through the aperture by turning 
them sideways on. After which Beth handed 
him up the lantern. 

“ Blow it out, Roger, will you, and stand it 
against the wall, where we shall find it when 
we start back. I’d meant to keep it in here 
but it smells so it wouldn’t do—not if Grey has» 
any nose, that’s to say, and I expect he has, 
don’t you? I expect he’s as sharp as sharp !”’ 

It seemed a relief to talk, though whether 
half her words reached Roger’s ears through 
the turmoil of the gale was rather open to 
doubt. But he nodded and did as she asked. 

Then he made his way round to re-lock the 
door as arranged, hiding the key carefully in 
its usual place afterwards ; this not being the 
on-tiptoe performance that it had been for Beth. 
Now, to-night, if Grey arrived, there would be 
nothing to give them away, nothing to 
make him suspect there were others in 
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the house. So far so good, at all events. 

He came back again to the window, crawled 
in—more awkward that than the crawling out, 
a good deal—and rejoined Beth where she 
waited, her face looking white, as he noticed 
in a passing gleam of moonlight, but steady 
and very firm. They had decided to go to the 
upper floor, to do the waiting there; and, 
groping their way to the staircase with only a 
gleam to guide them now and then, they 
climbed it cautiously, passing then along the 
passage to that farthest, largest room. 

But, just inside the threshold of its doorway, 
_ Roger, a little ahead, checked and stooped down 
suddenly, Beth reaching his side the next second. 

“ What is it, Roger ?”’ she breathed. 

He held out his hand silently. On the open 
palm lay a spray of hedgerow clematis, not so 
very faded. 

“Must have been growing this time yesterday,” 
he muttered under his breath. “It clung to 
his clothes probably, and fell off as he came in 
here.”” And their eyes met long and meaningly. 

Two facts those little withered leaves seemed 
to be whispering, two facts of real importance. 
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Grey had been here again the night before— 
and he’d entered this very room. Probably 
then, he would come again to-night, for 
apparently these strange visits were paid to this 
place each evening, and probably also this was 
the room he used. Surely now they werenearto _ 
the goal, very, very near it! Oh, might they © 
only succeed !_ The two young hearts beat high — 
with hope, though Beth’s quivered secretly also. | 
“ This is where we must wait then, isn’t it ? ” i: 
she said, speaking loud enough to make herself _ 
heard above the blustering of the wind. ‘“‘ What : 
a blessed thing for us it’s the room with the — 
cupboard, Roger. Just right for us to hide in.” 5 | 
“ Unless it’s the cupboard, perhaps, that the i 
fellow himself affects. In that case, a merry 
meeting when he opens it and looks in ! ” 
An unpleasant idea, truly! Beth felt her — 
ears tingle. Only for a moment though, then — 
she chuckled under her breath. " 
“Don’t be afraid, stupid ’’—she and Pete’s _ 
chum werg on comfortable terms by now— a 
“‘ you've forgotten the dusty cobwebs. Would 
they have stuck to our faces, going in at the door, 
if it had been opened lately ? ” 
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She went across to the door in question and 
examined it critically. ‘‘ A good, wide chink, 
isn’t there? We shall see through it fairly 
easily. What on earth he does here, night after 
night, I simply can’t imagine ! ” 

Then she wandered to the window-seat as 
she had done before. That reflection on the 
water enthralled though it repelled her. To-night 
though, it would be invisible, almost, for want 
of steady moonlight. Hardly 

She had reached the window, as her thoughts 
attained this point, and started so violently then 

that Roger saw herdoit. A gleam of brightness, 
breaking through the clouds, had shone into the 
desolate room and lay also on the water, out- 
lining instantly the dreary picture upon it. 

But it was not only that usual picture upon 
which Beth’s eyes were glued, and Roger’s eyes 
also. For he saw it too, for one tiny moment, 
as he gained Beth’s side, before the dark edge 
of ragged cloud again blotted out the moonrays. 

The twin brother of Ralph’s play-house, 

peering at them from the water, had a bright 
light streaming out from one of the downstair 


windows ! 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE WATCHERS 


OR a very long second neither of the © 
kK watchers either spoke or moved. They 
just stood staring dumbly at the black 
surface of the pond, which rippled sullenly in 
the wind, dark again now and pictureless. 

It had only been that one short gleam of | 
moonlight which had wrested the secret from 
it—the fact that another mortal was, even now, 
beneath this roof, moving about with a light 
downstairs. A spasm of gratitude towards 
that gleam shot across Beth’s heart as her 
thoughts suddenly cleared. 

Just at first she had been able to think of 
nothing but Joan Vaudrey’s nightmare—of the 
light she had seen in that reflection of the 
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Captain Marks had scouted the idea of ghosts, 
yesterday afternoon, in connection with Miss 
Drabble’s story, but was he mistaken perhaps ? 
This——then the fog had swept from her mind 
at Roger’s husky whisper. 

“He must have got in then, Beth, directly 
after we did!”’ And her hand got a grip of 
his sleeve. 

Of course, that was it! The man _ they 
had come here to seek was already down 
below them. This was the light they had seen. 
And but for that blessed moonray they would 
have known nothing; would have gone on 
believing themselves the only occupants of the 
house, the thundering of the wind having 
drowned any sound Grey made. Another 
moment, indeed, and he might have walked in 
upon them, taking them unawares. What 
would then have become of all their plans and 
dreams? Nothing but that picture in the pond 
had saved them from sheer disaster. 

Then, practical as usual, her mind jumped 
to present needs—no time must be lost, 
assuredly. Even while they stood here thinking 
Grey might be ascending the stairs. 
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It was only just after the cupboard door had 
drawn very softly to that they heard it coming, 
that cat-like tread, in a momentary lull of the 
hurricane. It was coming along the passage, 
, how pausing outside, then advancing over the 
threshold and across the floor of the room, 
stealthy and yet purposeful. 

For a moment or so Beth failed to look through 
the chink of the door, failed even to wonder 
whether Roger might be doing so. Her heart 
thumped disagreeably. This was the very thing 
they had planned and longed for, no doubt, but 
it was rather creepy. Grey was so very near 
them, only one thin plank of wood dividing 
them and him, this man they had vowed to 
outwit. And he was not the sort of being— 
Beth had small doubts as to that—who would 
find a fellow mortal attempting to wreck his 
schemes, without making himself unpleasant. 
So unpleasant indeed, probably, that it chilled © 
her soul to think of it. 

Of course, it was always possible that he 
might investigate the cupboard, That night of 
Peter’s fall, when she had watched him standing 
in. the porch, she had noticed the anxious, 
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suspicious way in which he kept peering about. 
It gave her the feeling that he constantly feared 
detection, was always well on guard. Any 
day, then, it might strike him, in some specially 
jumpish mood, to spy behind this door to 
make sure all was well—and how be sure this 
Jumpish mood might not settle on him 
to-night ? 

Truth to tell, Beth inflicted upon herself 
some stabs of acute torture during the first 
of those waiting minutes—till she realized she 
was doing it and pulled herself up short. What 
a coward she was growing ! After all her grand 
ideas ! And, tightening her lips scornfully, she 
applied one eye to the chink. 

Yes, seeing was quite easy, even easier than 
she expected, and Beth soon lost the creeps in 
eagerness and excitement. It was really rather 
thrilling. The wind had succeeded, at last, in 
sweeping the clouds from the sky and moonlight 
flooded in through the casement, making the 
room quite light; that small, bright lantern, 
standing burning on the floor, certainly ‘not 
being needed. 

It stood close to Grey, where he crouched on 
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the window-seat, his thin frame stooping for- 
ward, his lean, long arms tight-crossed, staring 
at his shadow outlined upon the floor. Such 
a queer, grotesque, uncanny shadow too, that 
Beth had the feeling it was mocking the reality, 
making itself, on purpose, into a caricature. 
Grey was thin and meagre, without doubt, 
\ but the shadow looked a skeleton; Grey’s 
neck was long and bony, but the shadow’s 
stretched like a crane’s. And if Grey was 
staring at it, it was staring back with 
interest—making grimaces too, or she fancied 
so, anyway. A little chill, like a drop of 
cold water, made its slow way down her 
spine. 

Roger moved a little then and she caught 
her breath, forgetting imaginations in realities. 

The wind had moderated a bit during these 
last minutes, and she felt sorry for it, as every 
sound would be more audible. No doubt Grey 
possessed sharp ears; they could not be too 
cautious ; neither of them must move. Her 
hand stole out to feel for Roger’s admonishingly, 
and he squeezed it in assent. He had been so 
interested, probably, in his outlook from the 
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chink, that he had forgotten precautions. He 
would be on his guard again now. 

Beth’s eye went back to its work. Grey 
was sitting still, as if tired; indeed, now that 
she examined his face more critically, it struck 
her that he looked ill and very strained. 
There were some hard, tense lines about his mouth, 
extraordinarily deeply cut, and lines round the 
eyes as well—the sort of lines you expect to see 
in faces of old, old people, but not in the middle- 
aged. 

And he was hardly middle-aged, even, the 
watcher told herself; now that one spotted him 
closely one saw that he was young, and active- 
looking too. Not a grey hair showed, that she 
could see, on his sleek, dark head, and his black 
eyes gleamed like a hawk’s. No one could 
doubt for a moment that he was extremely 
able-bodied. As for his expression—it came 
back to her again, the feeling she had had 
that night when first she saw him—it was 
sinister and sneering, unusually unpleasant! 

Did that other plotter, the man who struck . 
the match, look as hateful as this one, she 
wondered ? But then, how often she had won- 
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dered about that other before, and how useless 
it seemed to wonder. If they could but discover 
who he was this riddle might be solved. 

Then her mind switched back to Grey. How 
could Sir Anthony rely on him, as he did, and 
be so taken in? It vexed her soul to think of 
it. He must be very unobservant, this poor 
old man! Or perhaps his mind was so full 
each day of Ralph and his silent going that 
he noticed nothing else. That seemed most 
probable. And Grey just took advantage. 

The cupboard seemed growing stuffier. It 
had not felt airy, by any means, when they first 
went in, but quite breezy compared to now. 
If Grey sat there very much longer they would 
surely suffocate. Why in the world did he 
not begin on whatever it was that he 
came for ? 

Another long minute of increasingly impatient 
waiting and of feeling that endurance was 
almost at an end, and then Grey stirred and 
got up, Beth feeling, as he did so, a surging in 
her ears. What would they see now? What, 
oh, what would this secret prove itself to be ? 

He went over to the fireplace, and stood 


\ 
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looking down at it, his angular back towards 
them, then bent down hurriedly. Beth watched 
in amazement as he seized the rusty grate, 
wrestled with it roughly, then lifted it out of 
its place. And afterwards—— 

Had any person with ordinary ears been 
standing, just that second, hard-pressed to the 
cupboard door, he might have heard the gasp 
that came through as Beth saw her dream 
fulfilled. For there, displayed at last to view, 
was the thing they had failed to find. 

It was a clean-cut hole, evidently purposely 
made by the removal of some bricks, in the 
wall behind the fireplace, and cleverly concealed. 
She and Roger might have searched for days 
and weeks without discovering it, of that she 
felt pretty certain. Who, to begin with, would 
have thought of wrenching out the grate, which 
looked so set and solid, and so very innocent ? 
Grey had céntrived—they made sure he would 
do—an extremely cunning place. But what lay 
hidden in it ? 

The man had straightened up a moment, after 
his rather energetic tussle, to recover himself 
and get breath, but he bent forward again 
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shortly, as before, two eyes, a blue and a grey 
one, watching feverishly. 

It was an envelope he drew out, slowly and 
very cautiously, an unmistakeable envelope, 
showing white in the moonlight. But whether 
opened or sealed, they tried in vain to make 
out. As Grey turned the small object slowly 
in his hand, Beth’s glance flew to his face. He 
was looking at it eagerly with an oddly greedy 
look, as at something of great value ; yet, was 
it only fancy that he looked at it fearfully too ? 
Surely his hand trembled, or why did the 
envelope shake? It was all an impenetrable 
mystery. What did this letter contain? And 
why should Grey come night by night just 
apparently only to look at it ? 

“ T hold the letter, remember ! So the game’s 
in my hands entirely.” Those were the words 
she had heard Grey speak in the Birmingham 
street that night. This was the letter he 
meant; no doubt as to that troubled her. 
The part she could not fathom was the connec- 
tion with Sir Anthony. 

Beth began to wonder quite consumingly, at 
this point, what conclusion Roger was reaching. 
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Whether he were grasping things more clearly 

than she grasped them ? Understanding better? 

She longed for a glimpse of his face, one glimpse 
would tell her so much. 

Also, she longed for Grey to replace the letter 
and go. They could let themselves out after 
that, and get to work on their own. No doubt 
the heavy grate would have been replaced, but 
she and Roger, between them, could somehow 
pull it out. Then perhaps they would know 
all. The one only dire necessity at present was 

to keep completely silent, till Grey had left the 
cottage, not to move a finger till he should be 
clear away. 

A great stillness had fallen by this time, the 
gale having worn itself out, a stillness so deep 
that the smallest sound must be audible. In 
her strung-up, hot anxiety Beth felt almost 
afraid to breathe. And then—— 

Well, things happen occasionally which seem 
too bad to be true, and one of these things 
happened now. In the deep silence of the 
cupboard, Roger suddenly, violently—sneezed ! 


CHAPTER XIV 


AT LAST ! 


ETH had never jumped so terribly in all 

B her life before, or turned so hot and cold. 

For a moment she felt quite sick. But 

she stood rigidly still, all the same, bracing 

herself with all her powers to face what must 

inevitably follow—the wrenching open of their 
door and encounter with the enemy. 

Yet it was not fear she felt so much as bitter 
disappointment. To have been within reach 
of their goal, to have had success in their grasp, 
and then fail for a thing like this! It was 
absurd, preposterous. She stood in a fog of 
despair. But Roger’s voice broke through at 
last, in spite of that fog’s thickness. 

After that sneeze had pealed forth—with a 
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corked it down—he had wasted no time in 
regrets, but had reapplied his eye to his door 
chink, prepared for all developments. If this 
blackguard made for them, he’d got to protect 
Beth, and meant to do it thoroughly. Not a 
finger should be laid on her so long as there 
was breath in his body! His strong, brown 
fists clenched themselves very determinedly. 
And then 
_ Contempt and relief had chased one another 
over his honest face. No fist work would be 
- needed. He almost shook Beth, at last, to make 
her understand that Grey had actually bolted ! 
That she needn’t stand any longer in stony 
desperation, as he’d left the letter behind him, 
lying at that very moment, large as life, upon 
the floor. 

But when that wonderful, glorious truth 
filtered through to her brain, she gave a gasp 
of ecstacy and came very near to tears, then 
shot headlong from the cupboard, instead, and 
fell upon the booty. To think, after giving up 
all for lost, that the victory was theirs ! 

They were fearfully scornful to start with, of 
course, in spite of their joyful relief. That a 
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grown-up man should show panic ! Should run 
like an arrant coward simply because of a 
sneeze ! It was too absolutely doltish ! Hardly 
to be believed | But, thinking it over after- 
wards, Beth saw things rather differently. After 
all, how must that sneeze have sounded, 
emerging, half muffled, through the tight-closed 
door, in the dead silence of the cottage? Toa 
man strung-up and conscience-struck it must 
have seemed quite awful. Probably no sound 
he had ever heard had been quite like it 
before. He had absolutely lost his head. 

Roger described to her how Grey had looked 
and acted. How, when the sound rang out, 
he had jumped a clean foot from the floor, and 
how he had rushed from the room, his face all 
twitching and drawn. But she really hardly 
listened, and hardly understood. It was later, 
by several hours, when she took the details in : 
at present one fact, only one fact held her— 
they had achieved their hoped-for end. 

The moon had veiled her face these last few 
seconds behind a wisp of cloud, a thin wisp 
only and fleecy, but it dimmed her brightness. 
And just when‘they wanted so terribly to study 
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_ the precious envelope ! Only one thing they 


had ascertained so far—the seal remained 
unbroken, but they rushed with it to the window, 
and bent their heads down near it, a cry escaping 
them simultaneously as they did so. Even in 
the uncertain light the writing was discernible 
—and the letter was addressed, plain as a 
pikestaff, to General Sir Anthony Dunscombe. 

They had more than half expected it, of 
course, but their hearts throbbed all the same. 
It is one thing to hold shrewd suspicions, but 
another and more satisfactory matter to prove 
your suspicions true. They eyed each other 
_ triumphantly, and then Roger’s clear eyes flashed. 

“ All this time the scoundrel’s kept this 
back, then !_ I wonder how long, Beth ? What 
on earth can it be about ? ” 

“ Something very important, or he would not 
have gone on like this.” Beth’s tone was very 
‘conclusive. ‘‘ This was what that other man 
Was paying him to keep dark. One can feel 
pretty sure about that.” 

And Roger muttered, “‘ Blackguards ! ” 

They examined the letter again, turning it 
over and over, with tremblingly eager hands. 
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It had been carefully kept, no doubt, but one — 
could see some years had passed since that 
address was written, for the ink had grown 
faded anddull. The writing was extraordinarily 
good,. bold yet scholarly—till it came to the © 
last word, Rushton, where it straggled away 
to one side, rather as if the writer had 
grown suddenly very tired. But Beth raised 
her head from its examination presently, with 
a vehemently emphatic: jerk. 

““What’s to be done?” she asked. ‘‘ We 
must do something at once, Roger. Supposing 
Grey comes back ! I believe he will come back 
when he gets over the funks. He can’t let 
things go so easily.”’ 

Her fingers tightened over their precious 
possession and Roger nodded slowly. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to get it to Sir Anthony,” he said, ‘‘ as soon 
as possible. This very night, if we can. He’s 
waited long enough, I’m jolly well blowed if he 
hasn't !” 

He was turning away towards the door 
already, but Beth’s voice brought him back— — 
a voice grown suddenly smaller, less full of 
confidence. 
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“ Don’t you twig,” she said, “it’s going to be 
difficult ? If we go straight to Farne with this 
letter it’s Grey we may see when we get there. 
And even if Sir Anthony’s not gone to bed 
he’ll never let us in. Captain Marks told us 
how Grey keeps people away. Every one 
too in the village says he won’t let a soul 
near him.” 

She puckered her forehead distressfully. ‘‘ Of 
course, Grey mightn’t have gone straight back, 
but one’s awfully afraid to chance it. And 
our turning up at this unearthly hour, wanting 
to see Sir Anthony, might set his suspicions to 
work. It would be no use, I’m sure, to butt in 
ata venture, and only a fearful risk. Let Grey 
begin to think we’ve got this letter” 

She broke off there, her eyes fixed hard on 
Roger. He would be restive, probably ; would 
want to cope with Grey and beard him openly. 
But she felt the madness of it. One inexplicable 
thing this man had done, certainly, in his 
momentary panic to-night, but that had been 
only a freak. He would be unusually tough to 
deal with, and with difficulty worsted. Once 
let him believe this letter to be in their possession 
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and he’d get it back by hook or by crook. © 
Such was her conviction. 

She wheeled round to the window again, 
looking out of it rather distractedly. Roger — 
was right in saying that they ought to act at 
once, but how best to set about it, when a 
false step might be fatal? Hitherto they had 
managed to carry things out on their own, but — 
now she longed intensely for someone to advise 
them. Inspiration came at last, or what seemed 
to her inspiration, and she turned eagerly to 
share it. 

“Why shouldn’t we make tracks for ‘Mere- — 
hurst ’,’’ she asked, “‘ and consult with Captain — 
Marks ? He sits up ever so late, I know, for 
he said he did, yesterday. He might suggest 
what’s the best thing to do. He’d probably 
know better than us.” | 

It was no use Roger making out that he felt — 
pleased with this idea, so he just made out 
nothing at all. Every instinct in him itched 
to “go for’ the valet, and have things out — 
with him. Hitherto, secret spying had seemed » 
a necessity, but now he longed to have done with | 
it, to encounter Grey face to face. But he felt 
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Beth had earned respect. After all, this whole 
affair, from start to finish, had been carried out 
thanks to her, so she had every right to dictate. 
He gulped rather hard and nodded. Perhaps, 
after all, she was right. 

They crept out of the room then, stowing the 
letter in Roger’s pocket, and down the stairs 
to the lower passage, hardly even feeling their 
way. The many twists and turns of this place 
were growing quite familiar., But the entrance 
door proved to be locked ! Grey had had 
presence of mind enough left, then, to remember 
that in his flight. Or perhaps he had done it 
_ without thinking, from sheer, unconscious habit. 

“ We'll have to get out of the window, like 
I did just now,” Roger said. “ You’ll find it 
easy enough, Beth, with your narrow, little 
shoulders. Only, remember the sill is slippery.” 

And out of the window they clambered 
accordingly, shutting it to behind them. Then 
_they repossessed themselves of Mr. Vaudrey’s 
lantern, lighted it and set forth. 

We make brilliant plans often, plans that 
seem quite excellent, only to find some un- 
dreamed-of obstacle wipes them off the slate. 


¥ 
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Stubbs proved the undreamed-of obstacle to 
this particular plan of Beth’s. 

The clock on Rushton church was striking 
eleven as they stood before ‘‘ Merehurst’s ” front 
door, and they felt rather relieved to hear it, 
having quite lost count of time. Roger’s watch 
had stopped unaccountably, during their walk 
to Were Down, while Beth had left hers at home, 
and so much had happened since setting off 
this evening on their fateful expedition that 
they fancied it long past twelve. Captain — 
Marks would still be reading in his sitting-room, 
no doubt, and quite willing to receive them. 
His one old eye would brighten, they felt sure, 
when he saw them walking in. 

But when Stubbs opened the door, Stubbs in 
a dressing-gown, their confidence waned a little. 
She looked forbidding enough, certainly, to 
make anything wane a good bit. | 

This was the first time the children from ‘‘ The 
Gables” had encountered the Captain’s factotum; 
hitherto she had been to them but a picture of 
the mind, and Roger and Beth both wished, at — 
that moment, she had remained a picture still. 
Not that she was bad to look at ; she wasa great 
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deal more ornamental than they had thought 
or expected. But the sideways curl of her neat 
little mouth obliterated everything else. Roger, 
watching it, sympathized suddenly with the 
Captain, substituting pity for contempt. He 
moved restlessly on the doorstep and Beth 
opened fire for both. 

“We want,” the dignity she called up for 
the occasion impressed her male listener, at 
all events, ‘“‘ to see Captain Marks, please. On 
very important business. We want to see him 
at once.” 

Stubbs’ clear, blue eyes—just like a doll’s, 
Roger thought—ran over Beth thoughtfully, 
starting from her feet and passing upwards to 
her head. When it reached the crown of her 
battered hat, she cleared her throat and spoke. 

“Want has sometimes to be our master. 
Captain Marks sees no callers at this hour of 
the night.” 

“ He would see us, if you asked him,” Beth 
urged insistently. ‘‘I’m sure he would, if he 
knew. Or we can run round, if you like, and 
talk to him through the window—like we’ve 
done before.” 
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She turned half away as she spoke, but 
Stubbs’ acid tones recalled her. 

“You’re welcome to talk to the shutters, if 
that amuses you. They’re both closed and 
bolted.” 

A thrill of discouragement ran then over 
Beth’s weary frame, more weary than she knew 
after these hours of strain, and she turned 
without another word and marched away down 
the steps, signing to Roger to follow. Time 
was fearfully precious ; they must waste no more 
of it, and waste it would be, she saw it now, to 
measure swords further with Stubbs. She was 
utterly relentless. 

It was when they reached the road again, 
outside the ‘‘ Merehurst”’ gate, that they heard 
the front door close, with a triumphantly 
satisfied snap, Stubbs and her smart dressing- 
gown resuming their progress, no doubt, to bed. 
This plan had misfired badly. 

“No go there, Betty, was it ?”’ Roger said, 
sincere in his commiseration after catching his 
companion’s sigh. Though the ‘‘Merehurst”’ plan 
had not pleased him much he felt honestly 
sorry for Beth, whose small face, now that he 
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studied it, looked wan and very white. She had 
but a girl’s strength, after all, and most probably 
felt played out. 

But the eyes she turned towards him were as 
undaunted as at first. 

‘‘ T’ve another idea,” she said, ‘‘ a better one, 
perhaps. There’s Sarah Croft, Roger, she knows 
Farne out and out. Perhaps——’”’ 

“ Perhaps she’ll suggest a plan for our getting 
in to-night ?’”’ Roger’s voice broke in eagerly, 
as Betty paused for breath. ‘“ You know the 
way to her cottage? We'll make a sprint 
ioe it.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ONLY WAY 


HEIR shortest cut to Sarah’s house lay 
T through the field in front of the Vicarage 
—the same path they had travelled 
earlier that evening, and they ran along it now, 
post-haste. 

The more they reflected, both of them, the 
more eager they grew to lose no time in 
delivering Sir Anthony’s letter. Supposing—he 
was old, of course—he should die before to- 
morrow! Die without receiving what they 
had ventured so much to get ! The bare idea 
appalled them. Also, every hour gave Grey 
more chance to recover, more chance to 
communicate with that mysterious fellow- 
plotter; and who knew what that might 
bring forth ? Their fears and fancies grew only 
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the stronger for being so vague and shadowy. 

It was as they scampered along the bit of 
path below the sunk fence, skirting the Vicarage 
lawn, that an additional worry tacked itself on 
to Betty’s overwrought mind. What would 
Pete be thinking all this time ? What horrors 
was he imagining ? 

Ordinarily, this would not have troubled her, 
because ordinarily nothing had power to disturb 
her twin’s peaceful snores. But, ever since 
his accident, Peter’s nights had been quite 
different. They were wakeful nights now, for 
the most part, fidgetty and restless, filled with 
sighings and tumblings about and twinges in 
his foot. Every half hour now, since they left 
him, most probably, he would have struggled 
on to one elbow, lighted a match and stared 
impatiently at the clock, the times between 
being filled with weary, feverish listening. 
Every half hour, undoubtedly, he would be 
getting more and more worked up. 

Beth’s eyes grew suddenly wet. Discomforts 
affecting Peter tried her far more deeply always 
than discomforts affecting herself. Yet what 
could she do for him now? - 
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To branch off to ‘‘ The Gables ’’ would waste 
time terribly. By the time they got back to 
Sarah’s house the night would be very far 
spent. It must not be thought of, really. Yet, 
all the same Her tired feet felt very heavy 
as they followed hard on Roger’s, probably 
because they wanted so sorely to turn straight 
round and run back. Keen as she was on this 
business, the thought of Peter stabbed her, 
robbing her of energy. 

And then Roger stopped very quickly, so 
quickly, indeed, and unexpectedly that Beth 
collided into his back, and it was not until she 
had recovered sufficiently from the shock to pull 
her hat back straight, that she saw the reason 
for his halt—Susannah in white night array, 
standing close to the path. 

“What is it?” Roger grunted, a little 
irritably. It was such an unexpected hindrance. 
Who would have thought of the Vaudrey girls 
being up this time of night ? 

“ That’s what I waved to ask you ! I came 
down to fetch in Sambo ” (they saw the yellow 
puppy then, tucked under one nightgowned arm), 
“he yowled so under the window we couldn’t 
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get to sleep. And then I spotted you running 
and wondered if I could help.” 

Susannah had banished grievances now and 
spoke with friendliness, and a rush of relief 
poured in upon Beth’s heart. 

If Susannah would go to ‘“‘ The Gables,’ and 
throw gravel at Pete’s window, and tell him 
she had met them ! He could put out his head 
and listen, by wriggling along his bed. 

She set to work to explain things eagerly, that 
is to say, all she felt she dared explain. They 
had to go out, as Peter knew, and things were 
taking longer than they thought. Would 
Susannah tell him that everything was ripping 
_ and that he wouldn’t mind how late they were 
- when he heard all that had happened ? 

Out of breath though she was, and flustered 
too, Beth got her sentences out, and Susannah, 
semi-stifling Sambo in stifling his barks, much 
as she was throttling her own burning curiosity, 
nodded in assent. She’d just creep in and put 
on some togs and be off at once, she said, and 
be very extra quiet not to be heard by Mr. 
Deane. 

Then the two adventurers started again, 
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extra-full-steam ahead, too engrossed in their 
undertaking to grasp Susannah’s last words; 
Mr. Deane, so far as they knew, being miles 
away in Birmingham. 

It was a great relief, after that rather 
shattering Stubbs’ episode, to find Sarah out 
in her garden. The thought of assailing another 
shut door, and of being assailed, probably, by 
another indignant opener, had rather got on 
Beth’s nerves, and as they turned in through 
the wicket gate, to catch sight of the tall. 
thin figure wandering to and fro in the moon- 
light, proved distinctly reassuring. To be sure, 
this was one of Rushton’s bitter complaints 
against Sarah, her bat-like habit of preferring 
night to day ; it was all on a par, they said, 
' with her other unsociable doings, just trying 
to avoid her neighbours. But to her present 
visitors it seemed all that could be wished. 

They had decided, as they journeyed, on 
throwing caution to the winds and telling all 
to the old Farne housemaid.- ‘“ If we only pick 
out bits,’ as Beth remarked, ‘‘ she won’t 
understand, and I think one can trust her, 
Roger. Id sooner trust her than anyone, 
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except perhaps Captain Marks.” And Roger 
thought as she did. 
But the telling took uptime. To make things 
clear there had to be a good deal of explaining, 
and, though Beth left out unessentials, many 
things still remained to be gone through, 
starting, of course, with the overheard talk in 
the street. 

Sarah proved a quite excellent listener, 
however, following each word and _ never 
interrupting. She had led them, on arrival, 
to the wooden seat opposite the flower border— 
or what had been the flower border before weeds 
quite filled it up—and had sat down stiffly 
between them, wondering what was coming ; 
and Beth, seeing her eye Roger rather oddly, 
had hastened to introduce him. 

‘“‘ This is Mr. Deane’s son, Miss Croft. He’s 
at ‘ The Gables’ for his holidays.” 

And, after that, Sarah had ceased to look at 
him, had indeed almost turned her back. 

She seemed taken up entirely with Beth, or 
rather with Beth’s story, drinking in each 
syllable, though without uttering a sound. But 
when the ending came, about that watching of 
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Grey from the cupboard and that securing of 
the envelope, both children heard her gasp, and 
both saw too how she trembled when Roger 
produced the letter. 

But neither of them felt the least prepared 
for the cry she gave on seeing it, such a strained, 
hoarse cry that it took them quite aback, or 
for the rush of tears that streamed down her 
cheeks afterwards. Beth found tears ‘in her 
Own eyes too, to her surprise and indignation 
——tears grow unruly when one is tired, which 
is rather despicable of them; and it’ was 
probably because she became so occupied in 
driving them back and getting them into due 
order, that she failed to hear the smothered 
exclamation which Roger caught at once. 

“ The letter he’s broken his heart for! The 
letter from Master Ralph !” 

He jumped right up from the rough, old seat, 
and stood in front of her. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“ That this,’ Sarah had got herself in hand 
again extraordinarily quickly, and the voice she 
spoke with now was quite quiet and distinct, 
“ that this writing, Master Deane, is the writing 
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of Sir Anthony’s son. No doubt at all it’s 
the letter he wrote from his dying bed.” 

She got up quickly then, too, and began 
pacing the bit of path, still looking down at 
the envelope she held, and Beth, awaking to 
realization, watched her breathlessly. Had not 
this hope, faint yet clear, stirred deep down in 
her heart when she read that address in the 
cottage ? And had she not feared to let it 
stir in case it were a mistake ? Now she need 
fear no longer. 

A great wave of joy rushed over her, though 
she sat silent and very still. All had led up 
_ to this, then ! Oh, what was it not worth to 
_ have brought this end about ? 

Roger was the first, this time, to get back 
to practical business. If he had felt keen before 
on avoiding delay, his keenness now redoubled. 
Sir Anthony should wait and grieve for this 
kept-back letter no longer. 

‘We came to see you, and tell you all this,” 
he said, planting himself in front of Sarah, and so 
checking her restless walk, ‘‘ because we thought 
you could help. Could tell us how to get in.”’ 

There was something so manly and deter- 
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mined in his voice that both the others looked 
at him. Sarah looked so hard, in fact, that her 
eyes grew almost fixed. 

“How to get in,” she repeated ponderingly. 
Then, with a jerk, “‘ You mean, because of Grey ?” 

Roger and Beth nodded, and a flush crossed 
the old woman’s face. 

“ Everything at Farne has been ruled by 
Grey, of late,” she said very, very bitterly. 
“And Sir Anthony, he’s not cared. I don’t 
think he’s even noticed. Because the man was 
with Master Ralph and pretended he had loved 
him, he’s been given his way, out and out. 
But I knew him for a humbug, the very day 
he came. ‘Twas because he saw I knew it 
that he worked on the General to give me my 
pension and to make me give up work, pre- 
tending work injured my health. Do you 
think I’d have left there ever, if I hadn’t been 
forced away?” 

The words had tumbled out as if in spite of 
herself, but she pulled up short again now as 
if vexed at having said them. 

‘What does it matter, all this?’ she said. 
“It’s the letter we’ve got to think of.” 
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_ They went over things together, the three 

of them, racking puzzled brains. Sarah was 
eagerly in agreement with the young folks’ wish 
to lose no further time, but shared Beth’s dread 
of Grey’s unscrupulousness. He was a thorough 
villain, she said, who would stop at nothing, 
and he might outwit them at this last, if given 
the slightest chance. Even Roger, shaking 
impatient shoulders at female fears, could find 
no suggestions to make. 

“Go to the door openly and ask to see Sir 
Anthony,” Sarah muttered, ‘‘ and you’ll not be 
allowed near him. Try to waylay~him in the 
garden to-morrow, and Grey will come between. 

Send this letter, in any sort of package, by 
_ anybody else, and it’ll never reach the General. 
The man’s all ears and eyes. Didn’t I learn 
that, through and through, in the year we 
_ Shared at Farne? ”’ 
She glanced down again at that precious 
letter, as if to seek inspiration, the letter which 
seemed to all of them like a voice from another 
world. Then suddenly her eyes kindled, and 
her look at Roger grew into a searchingly 
questioning gaze. 
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“You are strong,” she said, “‘ and plucky, 
or I’m very much mistaken. Well, Master 
Deane, there’s one way !”’ 

And, as Roger’s face flushed eagerly, the old 
woman sank down again on the seat, locking 
her hands together. 

“ Looking at Master Ralph’s writing brought 
it back to me,” 
a winter night, and I’d come into the library 
with a note for Sir Anthony, the butler being 
ill. Master Ralph was in there too—he’d have 
been about your age—and his father was just 


she said. ‘‘ It was years ago, 


finishing a lecture about his coming in very 
late. ‘ You get to your play-house,’ he said, 
“and forget time and everything else, and that 
won't do, my boy.’ And then his eyes twinkled, 
as I saw, though pretending not to look. ‘One 
of these days, if this happens again, I’ll lock 
you out,’ he ended. And Master Ralph raised 
his bonny head and looked straight in his 
father’s face. { Not a scrap of good to do that, 
Dad,’ he laughed, ‘for I know the way I’d 
manage. I'd climb the wisteria to the roof, 
and slip down the hall chimney. It’s wide 
enough, I’m quite certain.’ And I knew, by 
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Sir Anthony’s chuckle, he was pleased at his 
daringness.”’ 

Sarah paused a moment, but shook her head 
before Roger could voice his question. ‘No, 
he never did it, Master Deane, for there was 
never no occasion.” 

Of course, Roger lost not a second after that 
in asking all particulars. Which side of the 
house was it where the great wisteria grew ? 
How, on reaching the roof, could one distinguish 
the hall chimney? Would one be likely to 
manage best with, or without, one’s boots ? -He 
was quite desperately business-like. 

And Beth rose to her feet, while she listened, 
her heart beating very fast. Roger not only 
meant to do this, but meant to do it at once. 

Sarah proved extremely helpful, furnishing 
lots of little details that might be useful for 
Roger’s enterprise, quite trembling herself with 
eagerness. To cap all, she positively insisted 
on his wrapping himself in a dust sheet while 
making his sooty descent, stalking into the 
house to fetch one, in spite of his protestations. 
She stood over him too like a dragon and herself 
immersed him in it, by way of a dress rehearsal, 
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meeting objections with a short, dry question 
as to whether he wished to appear before Sir 
Anthony looking like a sweep ? Which reduced 
him to red-cheeked silence. 

Beth, watching Sarah, marvelled indeed more 
every minute at her manner towards Roger. 

Knowing her detestation of his father, Mr. 
Deane, and remembering the prompt way in 
which she had turned from even looking at 
him to-night when.first told who he was, it was 
odd to see her care for him now, and her wistful 


, 


way of eyeing him. No doubt she felt grateful 


for his efforts to help Sir Anthony, and no doubt 
she heartily admired his courage into the 
bargain, but Beth felt the conviction that, 
most of all, she liked his unlikeness to his 
father. 

As to Beth herself, she felt out of it, a little, 
for her share in the matter seemed ended. Just 
at first, she had pleaded with Roger, and with 
Sarah too, that she-could probably help. That, 
if he stuck half way in that black descent, or 
if other contretemps happened, her assistance 
might prove useful. But both shook their 
heads so firmly that she mournfully gave in. 
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This was a boy’s job, out and out, and 
Roger must carry it through ; she would be less 
of a help than a hindrance. All that remained 
for her now, therefore, was to go and enlighten 
Peter. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LIGHT THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR 


HE church clock was striking twelve, as 
Roger, after turning to wave farewell to a 
rather grave-faced Beth, set off from 


Sarah’s cottage, taking the path which avoided 


the village and led straightest and quickest to 
Farne. 

Under one arm was the dust sheet, rolled 
tight and as small as possible, and in the 
safest of his pockets lay the envelope addressed 
to Sir Anthony. In some way, cost what 
it might, that letter should reach its owner 
before another day had dawned: as to that he 
felt quite determined: and no method of 
carrying things out could have pleased him 
more than this method Suggested by Sarah. 

To begin with, it had been Ralph’s idea, which 
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added lustre to its charms, for Roger had 
' invested with a halo of romance all who bore 
the name of Dunscombe. And, to go on with, 
it was a venture of a quite superior kind. No 
one could possibly pretend the feat would not 
be dangerous, and, even when achieved, there 
remained doubts as to what would follow. 

Never had an enterprise more thickly bristled 
with unknown possibilities. Supposing the 
chimney proved blocked, with little chance, 
when half way down, of climbing to the top 
again? Supposing Sir Anthony—not very 
likely, though, this sort of weather—had 
demanded a fire in the hall? Supposing—not 
unlikely at all, this last—he began by encoun- 
tering Grey? There seemed no end to the 
hair-raising events which might be waiting for 
him; he conned them over, each one, with 
zest, before finally reaching the house. 

But, standing at last by the grey, old walls, 
Roger sobered and grew rather grave. After 
all, it was a serious matter, this thing he had 
undertaken, too big and serious altogether to 
be looked upon as a spree. The peace of 
mind of brave Sir Anthony might depend on 
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his success. Well, he would try his utmost. 

Just for one moment he stood on the terrace, 
looking wistfully about him. How lovely it 
all was! The lawns, sloping downwards to 
where they joined the park, lay in pearly, misty 
light, the park lay in pearl-mist also. Close 
at his side—his hand reached out to touch it 
reverently—the great, old building stretched, 
shaded here and there by giant trees and 
looking majestically out from between them ; 
while away on the sky-line rose the blur of the 
hill from which they had first looked down upon 
Farne. 

No wonder the Dunscombes adored it ! With 
a quick, low sigh for he knew not what—lonely- 
hearted Roger sighed like that occasionally— 
he recalled himself to business. This was a 
time for action, not for dreams. 

Slowly and methodically he made his way 
along the terrace, passed many shuttered win- 
dows, to the west side of the house, where 
the wisteria grew—he had. had very clear 
instructions. All was utterly silent ; probably 
all the inmates of the still, shut house had 
long ago gone to their slumbers—which, on the 
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whole, seemed best. Sarah had made him 
see, as distinctly as eyes could have shown him, 
where Sir Anthony’s bedroom lay. Once down 
inside the central hall, he could make his way 
there at once. 

His hand came in contact with the trunk of 
the wisteria and he came promptly to a stand- 
still. Yes, it was large and wiry, growing up 
to the low roof; nothing could be easier to 
climb ; child’s play, indeed, to the pine he had 
swarmed on the night of Peter’s mishap. 

The dust sheet proved rather a trial, till it 
struck him to unroll it and twist it round his 
neck—after which he got on like wildfire ; very 
few moments passed, indeed, before he stood 
on the house roof. Now for the right chimney ! 

As Sarah had said, small doubt could be felt 
about that, the one belonging to the central 
hall being wider than the others, lower and 
more squat. He made for it immediately and 
then stood on uttermost tiptoe, peering down 
it rather grimly. How appallingly black it 
looked ! For the first time he felt appreciation 
of the dust sheet ; it would, at least, keep the 
soot from his eyes. Ralph Dunscombe had 
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been right about the size, he could easily get 
down it, working his way with shoulder blades 
and knees—supposing there proved to be no 
impediment lower down. 

“The sooner I make a ghost of myself and get 
going,’’ he muttered, ‘‘the sooner I'll arrive. Stars! 
What a shock I’d give the Miss Drabbles !”’ 
And two seconds later a most professional 
spectre stood displayed on Farne’s grey roof. 

In the dim, old hall great peace and stillness 
reigned, broken only by the ticking of the 
grandfather clock in one deeply shadowed 
corner, or by the gentle, occasional tap of an 
ivy spray on its casements. Casements not 
shuttered here, for, from time immemorial, it 
had been Farne’s custom to admit night’s 
light to its hall—a custom for which Roger felt 
grateful as he stood on the hearth rug now. 

That journey down the chimney had been 
unpleasant, to say the least of it, and pretty 
strenuous too; there seemed miles of its sooty 
blackness, and he had waited a minute to get 
back breath before emerging from the dust 
sheet. But, having pulled it off—a bespeckled 
dust sheet now, very different from the spotless 
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_ garment that had wrapped him round so lately 

_-—he gazed admiringly about, drinking in 
the beauty of the place. 

It had grown into a calm, bright night, this 
night which began so wildly, and moonlight 
enough filtered in through the windows to 
show him things, more or less. It showed him 
the wideness of the hall, with its carved, dark 
oaken panelling, and the staircase leading up 
from it to the gallery above. It showed him 
the pictures too, pictures of countless Duns- 
combes, and cast shadows from great stag 
antlers interspersed among them. It showed 
him heavy doors, leading to—— 

When he had got as far as the doors, though, 
he clenched his hands suddenly tight, for, from 
one of them, standing a little ajar, a soft, bright 
light streamed out. ; 

Roger stood for a moment exceedingly still, 
pulling himself together. That was the door, 
according to Sarah, of Sir Anthony Dunscombe’s 
study, the room where he mostly sat. Then, no 
doubt he was there at this moment. It would 
be an easy, simple matter to cross the hall, to 
open that door and go in; yet somehow, it 
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seemed harder to face than anything else 
to-night. | 

Roger set his white teeth closely before 
moving from his place; Everything had gone 
smoothly ; both climbing up and clambering 
down had worked without a hitch; Grey had 
not put in an appearance. It only remained 
to give the letter and the enterprise was 
accomplished. 

“What rot to stand here shirking, then, 
when the job is just on done !” 

Roger muttered that sentence under his 
breath, and made for the lighted study. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SIR ANTHONY 


T was a largish room, oak panelled like the 
I hall, with shaded lamps on the tables, and 
on the mantelpiece. But Roger’s eyes 
leapt past all else to the figure near the 
hearth. 
— Such a tall, broad-shouldered old man, so* 
dignified and erect, gazing with steady persis- 
tence into the dying fire opposite, a strange 
rigid look on his face. Did not people say 
that, since Ralph’s death, the General seemed 
quite frozen ? Roger, on the threshold, purpose- 
ly moved the handle of the door, and the silvery 
head turned slowly in answer to the sound, the 
keen old eyes kindling into great astonishment. 
A boy! Inside this room ! And at this hour 
of ‘the night ! But, before he could speak, 


2ir 
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Roger strode straight forward to his side. 

“T’ve brought you this,”’ he said. 

They were positively the only words he 
could bring himself to utter, though many 
others bubbled restively in his brain; then 
he proceeded to fumble rather clumsily in 
his pocket. A pity Beth couldn’t be here for 
this part of the business! She’d have kept 
a tongue in her head, and cleared things 
up a bit. He was such a numskull at 
talking ! 

But Sir Anthony, with amazement growing 
in his face, watched Roger’s movements silently, 
watched him draw out a letter with shaky 
hands and lay it on the table near his elbow 
the faded address uppermost. Then 

Of course, Roger wheeled away and stood 
with his back to the great armchair, and to the 
great armchair’s occupant. It seemed the 
only remaining service he could render his hero 
now. If he could have followed his own 
inclination he would have liked to do things 
more thoroughly, by clearing away out of the 
house and leaving its master alone. But he 
felt it would not do, that presently Sir Anthony 
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might wish for explanations, and that he ought 
to wait, on the chance. 

So he spun quickly round on his heels, trying 
to forget the glimpse he had caught, most 
unintentionally, of the tall, grey head bent 
down and resting on Ralph’s envelope, and the 
two thin hands so tightly gripping the polished 
arms of the chair. He set his mind to work, 
indeed, with indignant speed, on other things 
altogether, refusing to let himself wonder, even, 
what Sir Anthony might be feeling. 

Those two old swords, dull and rather 
battered, hanging crosswise over the mantel- 
piece—he fastened his eyes upon them—were 
quite fearfully interesting. Had it been one 
of those that the General had worn the day he 
‘saved Captain Marks? Perhaps the other had 
seen service in the Indian Mutiny, which would 
have been in the earlier days of Sir Anthony’s 
army life. Did all those dents mean battles ? 

His attention wandered to the picture 
hung below the swords, the picture of a 
boy much of his own age. Could it possibly 
be Ralph? A jolly, good-looking chap, with 
dark eyes like Sir Anthony. He whiled more 
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time away in studying the lad’s face. 

It became rather disturbing presently, the 
movements from behind. Apparently, after 
that long, quiet interval following the opening 
of the letter—try as he might Roger could not 
drown the sound of the breaking seal—the 
General had sprung up and had begun walking 
to and fro, with quick, uneven steps. 
Apparently 

But Roger started then and flushed up very 
hotly, for a peremptory hand had touched him, 
taking firm grip of his arm. 


Sir Anthony wheeled his visitor round to face 7 
him very unceremoniously, but Roger did not — 


resent it. There was something about this 
lordly, old man that commanded obedience, and 


yet that commanded it kindly too; the thrill 


of love and admiration in Captain Marks’ tone 
on mentioning his name seemed already under- 
standable. Lifting his handsome, young face 


he met Sir Anthony’s gaze, a gaze that grew | \ 


peculiarly intense after the first moment. 

“ What is your name, boy ? ” 

And, at Roger’s low-toned answer, the old 
man started and sighed. 


/ 
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“ A distant relationship,” he muttered. “ That 
will account for it.” And, seeing how his 
glance swept back once again to the picture 
hanging above, Roger wondered what he meant. 

The General moved back then to his chair 
beside the hearth, a questioning gaze on his 
visitor, and Roger, for one moment scanning 
his face, saw how it had altered. That almost 
stony look it wore when he came in seemed 
utterly swept away, leaving it more lined 
perhaps, more weary, but strangely happier. 
Not to be wondered at, that, if he-had got his 
heart’s desire. . 

Some share of Beth’s wave of joy swept Roger 
in his turn. He would sooner have gained this 
end they had sought than have gained anything 
else on earth. 

Perhaps some inkling of what he was feeling 
reached the other’s mind, for the General’s 
voice sounded low and moved when he stirred 
at last and spoke. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. And Roger, 
summoning his powers, told all as well as he 
could. 

The room was very silent when he finished, 
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so still that the tick of the grandfather clock 
came in from the hall outside, making itself 
quite audible. The General, upright in his 
chair, sat with drawn brows and tightly pressed 
lips, gazing straight in front of him, one hand 
still grasping the letter. But he stretched out 
the other hand presently, and rose to his feet 
too. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, but with a 
tremor in his voice. ‘“‘ Remember always, 
through all your life, how an old man blessed 
and thanked you.” And, taking Roger’s brown 
paw in his, he wrung it and turned away. 


It was rather an awful moment, as some of — 


our most looked-forward-to moments frequently 


are, when they come. Roger had dreamed : 
pretty often of this interview with Sir Anthony, 


if he and Beth should prove successful in 


rendering him some great service, and his 


dreams had been most enjoyable. Now 


coming in just then. 


The door had remained ajar and slowly opened ss 


well, 
he felt downright grateful to Chieftain for — 


as the great retriever came through, with his ‘ 
eyes fixed on his master. But the General 
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_ Started a little and spoke rather hastily, rather 
as if he feared what the dog might proceed to do. 

“Come here, Chief, and behave yourself, 
Friend, not foe, old fellow.” 

But then he suddenly stared. For, once 
again, as on the hill that night, Chieftain moved 
over to Roger, thrusting a soft muzzle into his 
hand and waving a friendly tail. 

It evidently amazed Sir Anthony beyond 
expression for he never uttered one word, only 
stood looking speechlessly at boy and dog 
together, till Roger turned towards him, 
evidently to take leave. Then he made a 
- quick gesture. 

“Don’t go, lad. There’s much I’ve got to 
tell you. After all you’ve both done, the girl 
and you, I’d like you to understand.” 

And, signing to Roger to sit in the chair on 
the opposite side of the hearth, the old man 
broke through his icy reserve and told his boy 
listener everything. 

He told him of Ralph in his boyhood and 
of their happy life together, and of Ralph’s 
young wife whom he too had loved during the 
few short weeks he knew her. He touched, just 
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barely touched, on the rift that came between 
them, but dwelt on the aching sorrow of that 
silence since Ralph’s death. 

“J had up my mind,” he said, “that it 
had got to be for always. And it would have 
been for always, save for what you've done, 
my lad.” 

It certainly cost Sir Anthony a very great 
deal at first, but all the time he was speaking 


the effort grew less and less, probably because — 


of the sympathy in the young eyes meeting his. 
But when he reached what seemed the end, he 


sprang up suddenly, with a look in his face and ~ 


a light in his eyes that quite bewildered Roger. 
‘ There’s something still to be told,” he said. 


“Please God, there’s another chapter. My 


Ralph’s boy did not lose his life, as was made 


out, in that fire. This letter tells me otherwise.” — 
He drew the sheet, with its straggly lines of 
writing, from the envelope, his hand trembling _ 


a little, and read a few sentences fromit. Little © 
Anthony had escaped unhurt—was being sent “ 
to his grandfather’s care, bringing the consola- — : 


tion that he alone could bring. They must : 


live their life together. 
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“And all these years I have lost of him ! 
These precious, unrecoverable years !”’ the 
General muttered, more to himself than aloud. 
“ But Ill find him now, wherever he is, if I 
move heaven and earth to do it.” 

And Roger, looking then at Sir Anthony, 
hardly felt he was old at all. That great, 
fresh stream of joy and hope seemed filling him 
with new vigour. | 

A mighty rush of excitement filled Roger’s 
heart too. This longed-for, kept-back letter had 
contained far more than they dreamed: not 
only Ralph’s final messages, but this news of 
the younger Anthony. Was it because of this 
news that the letter had been withheld ? Yet, 
what could have been the reason ? Why should 
not Sir Anthony have been told of the existence 
of his grandson ? And where could the boy be ? 
His blue eyes kindled eagerly, as he threw up 
his sunny head. 

“You'll let me help you, won’t you?” he 
cried. “I'll jolly well help all I can.” And 
he crimsoned with pride and pleasure at the 
General’s quiet nod. 

They talked about Grey after that, which was 
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very much less pleasant, and his master’s eyes 
grew stern. He had not come in that night, 
and Sir Anthony had been marvelling at his 
unusual lateness. Now, the probability was 
that he would return no more, believing himself 
detected. 

Within the shortest possible time the police 
must be on his track, as the finding of Grey 
would probably prove the first step in finding 
Anthony. He, more than anyone else, it seemed, 
would be likely to know the boy’s whereabouts ; 
he and the other mysterious being Beth had 
seen with Grey that night. Every effort must 
be made to trace that other too, and, judging 
by the look on the General’s face, small time 
would be lost in doing it. 

Ten minutes later, or thereabouts, Roger 
made his way once more across the dewy park, 
Sir Anthony himself having opened the hall 
door and watched him start from it. 

His mind felt very full of excited, puzzled 


thoughts, and of desperate schemes and plan- : 


nings for finding the missing boy. Beth should 
be consulted to-morrow, perhaps she’d suggest 
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_ an hour ago he had thought their job accom- 
plished, now it seemed that the most thrilling 
part had only just begun. 

Where, in what part of the world, could he 
be, this desperately ‘‘ wanted” grandson? 
Had he stayed out in America? Why had they 
kept him hidden? Nothing can be easier than 
asking oneself questions, or more difficult, 
often, than to find the answers. Roger found 
no answer to any one of his. 

He slackened pace at last as he drew near 
“The Gables,’ realizing for the first time that 
he was desperately tired. And his heart sank 
down a good bit, a spasm of envy shooting 
through it at thought of the younger Anthony. 
How his grandfather longed for him! How 
dearly he would love him when they found him 
and brought him back. Farne would be 
“home” to him, not the outside shell of a 
home. 

Turning into the gate, he glanced down at 
the gravel on the drive, noting the track of 
motor wheels upon it. No doubt his father 
had come back late that evening and was even 
now inside the house. Of course—Susannah 
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had said something, when Beth asked her to 
interview Pete, about not disturbing Mr. Deane ; 
he remembered that perfectly now. She must 
have seen him somewhere in Rushton late that 
evening. And Roger’s heart sank still lower. 


In the lamp-lit study the General stood before 
the picture of his boy, Ralph, holding a lighted 
candle high above his head, and tears made 
his eyes misty. 

But they were happy tears, more happy than 
sad, by far. That sore, wide gap between them 
had been at last bridged over, bridged by the 
loving words in that letter which said good-bye. 
He could look up now at the laughing eyes as: 
he had not looked for years. Surely, too, he 
would find Ralph’s son, and then life could feel 
empty no longer—would begin, indeed, over 
again. 


In the light of the candle, Sir Anthony’s face _ 


was very peaceful and glad. But he swung 
round presently and fixed his eyes on the spot 
where Roger had stood, this boy of his cousin, 
Deane’s, the boy whom even Chieftain had 
been so unaccountably pleased to see. And he 
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spoke his thoughts to the great, old dog, in 
the way he sometimes did. 

“A fine little fellow, and true as steel, if 
I’m any judge of character. May my Anthony 
be like him !” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A STORY OF THE PAST 


ETH wished Sarah good-bye directly Roger 
BR left them, and made her way homewards, 
anxious to reach Pete as soon as possible. 

There was so very much to tell him. This 
visit to Ralph’s cottage had brought success 
beyond their wildest hopes, and, if Roger only 
achieved the interview with Sir Anthony, Grey 
would be worsted indeed. 

She gained Peter’s door at last, after letting 
herself in at the side entrance, and silently 
climbing the stairs; and he heard her before 
she knocked—his whispered ‘‘ come in ” greeting 
her just as she reached the mat. 

He was sitting up in bed, as she expected, 
tousle-headed and white-cheeked, and very 
heavy-eyed, his almost finished candle burning. 
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But something she had not expected showed in 
his face too. Even more than the longing to 
hear her news was the longing to tell his. And 
her breath caught up unevenly. Such a curious 
night this was ! Packed from end to end with 
unexpectedness. What could Peter have ex- 
perienced, here in his quiet bed ? 

Sitting down on the counterpane, one thin 
leg curled beneath her, she eyed him rather 
breathlessly. ‘‘ What is it, Pete?” she said. 

“What was it, you mean?” he retorted. 
“ Well, Beth, old girl, it was Grey. He’s been 
here, in this house, to-night.” 

_ ¥lere ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“It was only a quarter of an hour or so after 
Susannah had gone. She made quite a good 
shot at the window and gave me your message, 
all right, and I was lying down again wondering 
what it meant. It was then I heard his foot- 
steps.” 

Pete’s whisper grew rather dramatic. ‘‘ They 
were such creeping, crawling footsteps, I knew 
directly I heard ’em they were trying vot to 
be heard, so I slithered along the bed again, 
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and watched behind the curtain. Somehow, I 
guessed at the back of my mind, who he’d turn 
out to be—you’d told us the sort of way he 
walked round the corner of the cottage. And, 
sure enough, it was Grey. I remembered his 
looks from that evening when Captain Marks 
pointed him out.” 

Then Peter’s eyes widened a little. ‘‘ Beth, 
you know that picture we both hated when we 
were kids, of the fox with the hounds close on 
him? The beastly look he had in his eyes, 
half terror and half cunning ? Well, Grey 
looked like that to-night. Depend on it, he’s 
done for. Whatever’s happened, I’m very 
certain he’s thoroughly down and out.” 

Beth wriggled suddenly an inch or two nearer 
her twin. ‘What was he doing ?”’ she 
breathed. 

“ Peering about and listening, from what I 
could see, before making for the library window. 
You knew Mr. Deane came to-night ? ” 

“Susannah said something, but we didn’t 
listen.”” 

“He came after you started. Mrs. North 
Shoved her head in and told me he’d turned 
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up. He’d got neuralgia, she said, and didn’t 


- want to be disturbed, so she took his dinner to 


' the library and he had it there alone. Well, 
Grey skulked round to the library window— 
the door one—and went in.” 

“ Peter ! Are you certain ?”’ 

“Certain, positive. I could just hear voices 
muttering, I suppose his and Mr. Deane’s, and 
about ten minutes later he slunk out again and 
made off. I saw him cross the garden and slip 
through the yew hedge.” 

They looked at each other questioningly. It 
was all so odd and queer. How came Mr. 
- Deane to know this servant of Sir Anthony’s ? 
_ And why had Grey come here? They failed to 
disentangle things. 

And then Pete had demanded Beth’s news, 
and she had told him the thrilling story, so 
far as she knew it herself—up to the time of 
parting with Roger in Sarah Croft’s garden. 
After which she betook herself, past the wide- 
open door of Roger’s empty room, to her long 
neglected bed, to try for some snatches of sleep. 

Such poor, disjointed snatches though, they 
proved, just sandwiched in between hours of 
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wakeful tossing and listening for Roger’s return ; 
until, as the clock on the landing struck five, 
she could bear the suspense no longer, and 
jumped hurriedly up and dressed. Then she 
stole out silently and along to Roger’s door. 

Yes, it was shut now, and patient listening 
at the keyhole was rewarded by sounds of 
snores. Evidently his return had taken place 
during one of her short-lived naps. She drew 
a long breath of relief. He hadn’t stuck, then, 
in the chimney, and he surely wouldn’t be 
sleeping so peacefully if his enterprise had 
failed. But there would probably be hours of 
waiting before she could hear the facts, and, 
too restless to go back to her tossed-about bed, 
she crept out of that same side door, into the 
dew-laden garden, where she wandered up and 
down. 

Only for a time, however, and then a great 
idea struck her. Three hours or more had yet 
to be killed before breakfast time came round 
—she would fill them with an expedition, all 
her own, to Ralph Dunscombe’s cottage. During 
the long, wakeful bits of her very wakeful night 
one thought had haunted her ; they had been 
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so excited at getting the letter they had thought 
of nothing else, had never examined the back 
of that hole behind the fire-place. 

Supposing there was something else inside 
there, belonging to Sir Anthony? Grey might 
go back and get it. Anyhow, it had been 
doltish not to think of it and look. She would 
do that now, at once. And her face brightened 
considerably. To have some definite job to get 
. through while waiting for news was an out and 
out relief. 

Were Down, and the lonely habitation clinging 
to its side, looked far less dreary and forbidding 
- in the cheerful, early sunlight, and Beth made 
her way to the low, dark porch full of steady 
confidence. But, on reaching it, she stopped, 
her face flushing a little. The key was in the 
door, and the door itself not shut ! Someone 
was inside. And that ‘‘someone’’ might be 
Grey ! 

For a moment she stood hesitating, then the 
recollection of the valet’s panic imbued her with 
scornful courage. Surely she need not be 
frightened of a man like that ! In broad, 
comfortable daylight, she felt equal to coping 
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with him—now that the letter was safe. It 
had been the loss of that she had dreaded. — 
Possibly, by going in she might find out some- a 
thing else, something which would make up 
for the rather humiliating ending to her share i 
of things last night. She set her lips, and i 


did it ! 

Along the winding passage, which seemed 
much shorter than it had seemed in darkness, 
and up the wooden staircase which seemed 
smaller and lower too, Beth went, to the 
farther bedroom where so much had lately 


happened. But, upon _ its threshold, she — 
stopped, just every bit as suddenly as Roger © 


had stopped last night. 


A man sat on that same wide window-sill Wy 
where Grey had sat so long. And that man — 


was Edmund Deane. 


He lifted his head and looked very steadily, — 


for a moment, at the small figure in the door- 
way, something like a smile playing round the 
corners of his lips, but Beth noticed instantly 


how weary and sad he looked. Then he f 


moved along to one end ‘of the big 
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window-sill, signing to her to take the other— 

_ this being the only sitting place the empty 
room possessed. 

“So this explains things,”’ was all he said, 

very quietly indeed. ‘‘ You were, no doubt, the 

invader here last night.” 

It was, as Beth told her mother afterwards, 
like starting in the middle of a chapter, instead 
of at the opening page, and they both just 
went on from there. No doubt Grey had told 
Mr. Deane what had happened before, when he 
came to ‘‘ The Gables” last night, the part 
with his share in it. Beth had to clear up the 
ending. 


, 


She did it reluctantly, fearing anger against 
Roger. Would Mr. Deane be annoyed with 
him for these adventurous night-time doings ? 
Would he think it had been no business of his 
to interfere? Most things Roger did were 
displeasing to his father, she believed. 

But he listened very silently, and a short 
pause followed Beth’s rather tremulous recital, 
during which she sat quite bewildered. What 
had Mr. Deane to do with all this business ? 
Why was he here now? Then, all of a sudden, 
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he spoke, in such an altered voice that his 
listener almost jumped. 

“ Beth,” he said quite gently, “I’m going 
to tell you a story, because I want to have the 
feeling that one being in this world understands. 
And, oddly enough, little girl, that being I’d 
like to be you.” 

He half smiled at her again, with the kindly 
look that Beth’s small, quaint face had called to 
his eyes before. But he frowned again the next 
moment, and sighed, before beginning his tale, 

“There was a boy once,” he said, “‘a grave, 
dark, silent, unattractive boy whom nobody 
cared a straw for. And s0, you see, rather 
naturally, he cared for nobody either. But 
he’d got feelings tucked away somewhere, 


unhappy sorts of feelings, and because they’d got | 


to fasten on something they fastened on to a 

ay Gees Rather a poor thing, wasn’t it, to fill 

“ ‘a boy’s empty heart with? But somehow, it 

seemed to fill this boy’s up to the very brim.” 

Just for a moment Mr. Deane stopped 
speaking, but he went on again soon. 

“It was a dear, old house, so homelike and 

so beautiful, the home of the boy’s ancestors. 


~ 
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He only stayed in it once, and every hour of 
that stay was filled by the thought that Farne 
could never be his. One strong, young life 
stood between him and it, the life of Ralph 
Dunscombe.” 

Across the mirror of Beth’s mind floated the 
scene that Sarah had described, of the great, 
old hall at Farne, and the boy looking down 
upon it, and pity sprang to her eyes, but she 
did not move or speak. 

“That boy grew into a man, lonely and 
badly off, and he drifted later to America to 
earn a livelihood there. He succeeded and grew 
Tich, was able, even, after a time, to lend a 
helping hand to Ralph, his cousin, who had come 
to America also. Presently he got married.” 

Beth’s face, at that moment, must haye been 
very expressive, for Mr. Deane answered her 
thought as if she had spoken it out. 

“No, Beth, his wife didn’t care for him any 
more than the rest. He must have been very 
unloveable. Yet, when she died, he felt lonelier 
than ever, and his thoughts went back to 
Farne, with a longing that quite hurt. It 
seemed the one thing in life.”’ 


Q 
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A puzzled expression dawned under Beth's 
black lashes. Why did he not mention Roger ? 
He’d had his child to love. 

‘Then, one morning, this man began to read 
his newspaper, and came on the news that 
Ralph Dunscombe, his cousin, lay dying near 
New York. There had been a fire in the hotel 
where he was staying, and it had caused the 
death of his wife and little son, while he could 
only live a few hours. Heaven forgive him, he 
only thought that Farne would now be his. 
Until next morning 

The pause ‘was a long one here. “‘ Next 
morning came a man, named Grey, bringing a 
letter from Ralph to his father, and bringing 
also young Anthony Roger, the General’s grand- 
son and heir, with the dying request that both 
should be sent at once to Sir Anthony. The 
newspapers were mistaken, you see, Ralph’s 
boy had not been hurt.” 

The room seemed extraordinarily silent to the 
listener at that moment, as she waited breath- 
lessly. 

“Then, Beth, there came to this man the 
temptation of his life. If he held his tongue 
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about that mistake, no one need know Ralph 
Dunscombe’s son was living. Then Farne 
would one day be his—as he had thought and 
believed it would be, during the last four-and- 
twenty hours. And—well, the temptation 
floored him.” 

Beth slipped from the window-sill and stood 
facing him now, her heart beating hard and 
fast. So hard and fast, it was all she could 
do to hear the end of thestory, even though 
that possible end was whispering already within 
her—that Roger Deane was not Roger Deane, 
but Anthony Roger Dunscombe. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE OTHER MAN 


T was not until later, when Beth felt able to 
I collect her thoughts and arrange them in 
something like order, that she really laid 
hold with any clearness on the remaining 
things Mr. Deane said, especially on his 
final revelation. 

She could think of nothing but the one 
amazing fact, growing more amazing and 
delightful every moment, that Roger was Sir 
Anthony’s grandson, belonging out and out to 
him. What joy it would bring to the lonely, 
old man, and what joy to Roger too! It took 
her some time to try and make out which 
of them would be the happier. Their venture 
for Sir Anthony had had a most wonderful 
ending. 
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But then, little by little, as she stood by the 
window of the empty room after Mr. Deane had 
gone, those final odds and ends he had imparted 
to her—odds and ends which joined other things 
up and made them understandable—came 
slowly back to her mind, and she went through 
them ponderingly. 

Mr. Deane had called Ralph Dunscombe’s 
boy his son, moving away to another place 
where no one would question the statement. 
He had smoothed his conscience by telling it 
that Roger would thus not be robbed of his 
heritage, but would possess Farne himself 
eventually, after his own death. 

He had paid Grey a sum of money to induce 
him to keep the secret, and had despatched him 
to England to see Sir Anthony and to take 
pretended details. It had only been after the 
valet’s departure that he realized himself 
outwitted, Grey having stolen from a drawer 
in his room the letter from Ralph to his 
father. 

Grey had kept the letter since then, most 
carefully hidden away, constantly threatening 
to produce it unless frequently and heavily 
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bribed. (And there Beth had jumped a little 
and suddenly understood. That other man in 
the Birmingham street had been Mr. Deane 
himself ! ) . 

Never, till a few hours ago, had Mr. Deane 
the faintest inkling as to where the hiding- 
place was (which he had come this morning to 
look at), never till Grey, at “‘ The Gables” 
last night, owned that the game was up. Grey 
had returned here immediately on recovering 
from his panic, only to realize the letter was 
gone and that he must surely be found out. 
Then he’d carried the news to his fellow plotter, 
and promptly faded away into space. No one, 
probably, this side of the seas, would hear of 
him again. 

A few years after the young Dunscombe’s 
death, Mr. Deane had returned to England ; 
he had eventually bought ‘“‘ The Gables,” at 
Rushton, to be within reach of Farne. Just 
to be able, from time to time, to get some 
glimpses of it, 

And then had come a few low spoken sen- 
tences, hardly heard at the time but returning 
to Beth later, about the unhappiness of these 
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years, in spite of the plot’s success, and of how 
he could hardly bear to look at Roger, or to 
think of the old man at Farne. Also of 
the nervous miseries suffered by Grey, who had 
owned last night how he haunted the place 
where the letter from Ralph lay, feeling unable 
to keep from doing so. What had their evil 
doing brought to both of them but wretchedness, 
after all? 

Finally, Mr. Deane had drawn a note from 
his pocket-book and handed it to his listener. 
He had written it to Sir Anthony, telling him 
all the truth, and wished Roger himself to 
deliver it to his grandfather at once. He,, 
on his part, was leaving England, to return 
to -it no more. The only kindness he asked 
of them all was to forget him as soon as 
possible. 

Beth’s eyes, staring eeeiiee out of that 
casement window, filled slowly and very 
mournfully. All her dislike of Mr. Deane 
seemed now to have vanished away. “If 
there’d been someone to love him,” she told 
herself, “he would have been altogether 
different.” 
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The remaining hours of that long, strange day 
seemed very dreamlike to Betty. 

She heard from Roger of his last night’s 
adventure with very little comment, afraid of 
trusting herself to speak for fear of letting 
out secrets. Then she thrust into his hand the 
letter for Sir Anthony, taking immediate flight 
after doing so, only checking at the door a 
moment to urge him to make haste. 

Eventually, she shut herself into Pete’s room 
and read aloud to him, trying not to show that 
her mind and thoughts were far away from the 
book. 

What could be passing between Roger and 
his grandfather? What would they say to 
each other ? How would their faces look when 
the wonderful truth broke on them ? Roger 
had told her that the General knew now about 
young Anthony, and that he meant to search 
the wide world over till he found him and 
brought him home. How little the old man 
had guessed or imagined how near he was to 
him! 

And then, after long, long waiting, Roger 
had come back, with such a glow on his face 
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and such light in his eyes as no one had ever 
seen there, and had told Peter the marvellous 
story. 

But of those hours spent aka with Sir 
Anthony he never spoke to anyone. Some 
things are too sacred to talk of. 


Through the days which followed many 
formalities had to be gone through and many 
proofs produced of Roger’s real identity, all 
of which were hammered out by Mr. Deane and 
the family lawyer, during a long interview 
between the two before the ae sailed for 
America. 

But the General and his grandson seemed very 
unmoved by it all. That Roger was his grand- 
son, Ralph’s boy, the old man never doubted— 
when once the fact had been told him. The 
extraordinary likeness to Ralph had struck him 
from the first, and every moment spent with 
this lad brought his own son more vividly back 
to him. Voice, gestures, everything, seemed 
to him just Ralph’s own, and life’s joy re- 
awakened in him, bringing fresh youth in its 
train. 
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Legal proofs were all right, of course, and he — 
studied them attentively, but, before they | 
reached the General’s hands, he had accepted — 
the boy as his own. . 


CHAPTER XX 


AT HOME AGAIN 


3% HREE cheers for Tibbins ! Conqueror 
of bandage and grumps !” 

Peter and Beth, restored now, for the 
last week or more, to the bosom of their family, 
looked up from the studio sofa into Egbert’s 
beaming face. He had rushed in rather 
tumultuously, and flung himself into the easy 
chair, his legs dangling over the arm of it. 

“Gladys has just blown in upon Mother and 
given notice to go at her month, simply because 
of old Tibbs. If that worthy animal didn’t 
invade her bedroom, pull the lid off the bandbox 
stowed under the bed and hoist her three 
kittens into it. Lulled ’em to sleep most sweetly 
on Gladys’ Sunday roof. She’s earned ‘ the 
Order of Merit,’ or whatever one gives to cats!”’ 
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The twins chuckled in sympathy, and Polly 
—a sprouting Polly—curtseyed satirically on 
her perch, Egbert eyeing her approvingly. 

“Even that old thing seems pleased, and I 
don’t blame her, either. It was Jacko Gladys 
liked ; she never went by Poll’s cage without 
flicking a duster at her.” 

“Roger said we were to tell him how Poll’s 
feathers got on,’ Beth began thoughtfully. 
““T forgot when we wrote him that letter.” 

And Egbert, with a look of compunction, 
dragged an envelope from his pocket. ‘‘ The 
postman gave it me on the doorstep, and it 
went clean out of my head. From Roger, 
ain’t it, Pete? Or, rather, from Anthony ? ” 

“T shall never remember to call him that.” 
Beth jumped eagerly up as she spoke. ‘‘ But do 
be quick and open it, Pete, and tell us what he 
says. It'll bring whole whiffs of Rushton.” 

Such a cheery epistle that was, happiness 
bubbling over in every line of it—Roger’s 
sorrowful loneliness was most certainly at an 
end. And there were scraps of news in it too 
which interested them a good bit. 

Sarah had come back to Farne and been 
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turned into housekeeper, so was bossing it over 
the rest. Chieftain who, after all, had been 
first to find out the secret (though Sarah 
declared she’d suspected after fetching out her 
dust sheet), seemed troubled how to divide 
himself between the two remaining Dunscombes, 
but as Roger and his grandfather were mostly 
together, he contrived things, more or less. 

And Sir Anthony buried himself in solitude 
no longer. Every morning he mounted his 
horse and went for a ride with Roger, looking 
up the Farne tenants and introducing the 
new heir. Sunday morning too had seen him 
in the old Farne pew at church, where 
Roger had found the hymns for him and they 
had shared the book together. 

Captain Marks had established the habit of 
evening calls upon the General, when they 
smoked many pipes, and talked, the Captain 
looking as pleased with himself as the jolly old 
sandboy he was. He seemed even to have 
turned the tables on Stubbs latterly and to have 
reduced her to better order ; at all events, she’d 
given up docking his grub when in her special 
tantrums. 
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Joan and Susannah seemed very chirpy, and 
wanted news of Beth—hoped she would write 
to them soon. Sambo uglier than ever, but a 
jolly, little beast: “‘ The Gables” looked so 
dreary now that Roger avoided passing it. 

And then had come what seemed to Beth the 
most thrilling news of all. 

Ralph’s play-house was re-opened—becoming 
Roger’s now. And it was to be made quite 
beautiful, outside as well as in. Up the 
mouldering walls bright creepers were to riot, 
flowers would bloom in a great wide border 
before the wooden porch, while the blank, dark 
windows were to be curtained and coaxed back 
once more to cheerfulness. 

Finally, Sir Anthony invited both Betty and 
Pete to Farne in the Christmas holidays. 

Altogether a budget of very pleasant tidings. 
But Beth’s face grew rather dreamy as she sat 
and pondered afterwards, feeling far away, for 
a while, from noisy Birmingham, That visit 
to Pete’s chum had brought wondrous results— 
and to others besides Sir Anthony. | 
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